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BHALOO,   THE   BEAR  CUB 

BHALOO  had  no  sense  of  decency,  no 
conscience  worth  talking  about,  no 
sense  of  propriety,  and,  in  fact,  there 
was  very  little  about  him  which,  in  polite 
society,  we  consider  essential.  One  thing  he 
had  in  a  very  high  stage  of  development,  and 
that  carried  him  through  life.  It  was  a 
wonderful  sense  of  humour.  Had  he  been  left 
to  roam  the  forests  he  would  have  been  a 
Dan  Leno-Harry  Lauder  combination  among 
his  own  people — the  regular  inhabitants  of 
the  woods — but  Bhaloo  came  into  my  keep- 
ing early  in  life  and  the  woods  were  deprived 
of  much  boisterous  pleasure  in  consequence. 
How  I  first  met  Bhaloo  does  not  much 
matter,  but  the  mother  of  any  bear  is  a  nasty 
thing  to  meet  at  close  quarters.  I  met  his 
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mother  at  very  close  quarters.  Either  she  or 
I  had  to  die.  I  preferred  that  she  should. 
She  did.  The  poor  orphan  thus  came  into 
my  possession  and  showed  his  gratitude  by 
nearly  biting  my  thumb  off  and  scratching 
my  face.  That  first  hour  in  my  care  Bhaloo 
did  not  like  at  all.  He  was  tied  up  fore  and 
aft,  and  there  was  more  rope  than  Bhaloo  to 
be  seen  when  we  arrived  back  in  camp,  but 
he  made  himself  heard  all  right. 

I  presented  him  with  quite  a  pretty  dog 
collar  studded  with  brass,  and  a  nice  little 
chain,  and  he  was  tied  to  a  stake  just  outside 
the  verandah. 

During  the  first  hour  he  did  nothing  but 
bite  his  chain,  turn  somersaults,  get  his  legs 
entangled  in  his  collar  and  then  swear  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  I  was  going  to  say  little 
voice,  but  though  Bhaloo  was  little  his  voice 
was  not.  Even  a  bear  gets  tired  after  a  bit, 
and  this  little  chap  was  no  exception.  He 
finally  collapsed  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
unjust.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he 
awoke,  and  I  offered  him  a  saucer  of  milk 
with  a  spoonful  of  sugar  mixed  in  it.  Bhaloo 
gave  it  a  slap  and  sent  it  flying  down  the 
hill  and  then  tried  to  bite  me  ;  ungrateful 
pig  that  he  was.  I  then  threw  him  a  ripe 
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apricot.  He  smelt  it,  made  a  long  nose  and 
then  turned  his  back  on  it  and  carried  on  like 
a  very  spoilt  child,  yelling  the  hillside  down. 
It  took  him  a  long  time  to  discover  that  the 
chain  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  bite  too 
frequently,  but  he  finally  did  find  this  out 
and  then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  ground 
and  began  digging  it  up.  I  tried  him  once 
again  with  milk,  but  in  vain,  so  gave  it  up 
for  the  night.  Bhaloo  had  very  lusty  lungs 
and  made  the  night  hideous  with  his  yells, 
and  every  soul  in  the  compound  wished  him 
elsewhere.  Next  morning  he  was  much  more 
sober  and  I  found  that  the  much  squashed 
and  trampled  apricot  had  disappeared  and 
only  the  seed  remained.  Another  saucer  of 
milk  was  offered  and  again  refused — and  not 
even  decently  refused — but  anyway  it  was 
not  sent  flying  down  the  hill  this  time,  and 
that  was  hopeful. 

I  sat  down  beside  him,  just  out  of  reach  of 
his  claws  and  teeth,  and  remained  there  for 
well  over  half  an  hour,  by  which  time  Bhaloo 
gave  up  swearing  and  even  walked  past  me 
without  opening  his  mouth  and  wobbling  his 
nose  at  me.  I  tried  the  milk  again  and  he  put 
a  very  dirty  paw  into  the  middle  of  it,  then 
put  the  paw  on  the  ground  and  finally  sucked 
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it.  He  liked  the  taste  of  milk  and  dust  very 
much.  I  again  held  out  the  saucer,  very 
slowly,  towards  him. 

He  looked  at  it,  very  nearly  said  "  Thanks  " 
in  bear  language,  then  changed  his  mind, 
fixed  two  beady  eyes  on  me,  wobbled  his 
nose  and  gave  the  saucer  two  frightful  slaps. 
What  lay  on  the  ground  did  not  resemble 
milk  in  the  least.  Bhaloo  very  deliberately 
put  the  end  of  one  sharp  claw  into  the  mess 
and  as  deliberately  brought  his  claw  to  his 
nose  and  smelt  it.  The  smell  was  doubtful 
but  evidently  good,  so  he  had  another  try 
and  this  time  conveyed  his  dirty  claw  to  his 
mouth  and  licked  it.  He  thought  he  could 
now  trust  his  tongue  on  the  stain  on  the 
ground.  Bhaloo  had  not  learnt  that  "he  who 
hesitates  is  lost,"  for,  by  now,  the  liquid  had 
been  absorbed  by  the  earth,  and  all  that 
remained  was  a  dark  stain.  He  licked  it  and 
got  some  mud  into  his  mouth,  so  just  what 
might  have  been  expected  of  him  happened. 

He  promptly  blamed  me  for  spilling  the 
milk,  wobbled  his  nose  at  me  twice,  scratched 
up  the  ground  and  came  straight  for  me, 
using  the  vilest  language  I  had  yet  heard. 
To  assuage  his  wrath  I  sent  for  more  milk 
and  this  time  only  put  a  little  into  the  saucer 
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and  politely  offered  it  to  him  again.  Again 
he  put  a  dirty  paw  into  it,  and  once  more  he 
sucked  his  paw  and  then  actually  put  his 
tongue  into  the  saucer,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
discovered  that  milk  and  sugar  was  a  plea- 
santer  mixture  than  mud,  milk  and  sugar. 
With  both  paws  in  the  saucer  he  lapped  up 
every  scrap  and  swore  at  me  loudly  because 
I  could  not  see  the  saucer  to  pour  in  more,  on 
account  of  his  paws.  From  now  on  it  was 
plain  sailing  and  Bhaloo  and  I  got  better 
friends  daily.  Within  three  days  we  went 
out  for  our  first  walk  with  all  the  dogs.  They 
tolerated  him  but  did  not  trust  him,  nor 
did  I. 

Bhaloo  grew  in  stature  and  also  in  wisdom, 
but  it  was  the  wisdom  of  his  Satanic  Majesty. 
He  was  now  about  six  months  old  and  had 
been  my  regular  companion  for  some  three 
months,  and  had  even  become  a  shikari, 
loving  the  sound  of  a  gun.  Bhaloo  could  not 
be  trusted  inside  the  house,  so  had  to  be 
chained  up  during  the  day.  After  tea  he  was 
let  loose  and  would  join  the  dogs  and  accom- 
pany his  master  on  his  afternoon  stroll. 

He  was  a  clown  naturally,  and  when  he  was 
quiet,  which  was  very  seldom,  you  knew  he 
was  hatching  some  plot.  Butter  would  not 
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melt  in  Bhaloo's  mouth  so  long  as  your  eyes 
were  glued  on  him.  If  by  chance  you  looked 
up  the  hill,  you  were  brought  back  to  thoughts 
of  Bhaloo  very  rudely  by  finding  a  solid  ursine 
form  embracing  you  round  the  leg  and  doing 
his  best  to  land  you  on  your  nose.  It  was 
done  and  over  in  a  second,  for  the  moment 
he  had  given  you  a  good  start,  away  he  would 
go  down  the  road  and  tackle  the  first  unfor- 
tunate dog  he  came  across.  If  the  dog  hap- 
pened to  be  looking,  Bhaloo  would  pass  on  to 
the  next.  Having  got  the  animal  firmly  by 
the  hind  quarters  he  would  look  round  at  you 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  This  is  the  brute  who 
tripped  you  up  and  I  have  got  him  for  you/' 
Bhaloo  and  Nicholas,  a  large  St.  Bernard, 
were  real  pals.  Nicholas  had  a  tail  that 
wagged,  and  anything  that  wagged  was  a 
joy  to  Bhaloo.  He  would  take  up  his  posi- 
tion behind  Nicholas  and  stand  up  on  his 
hind  legs,  never  a  very  safe  position  for  him. 
When  the  tail  passed  him,  Bhaloo  had  a  shot 
at  it  and  if  he  missed  it  he  took  one,  very 
unsteady,  step  forward  and  waited  for  the 
next  wag  to  bring  the  tail  back  again.  It 
came,  of  course,  but  Bhaloo  had  forgotten 
that  he  had  taken  a  step  forward.  The  slap 
did  not  meet  the  tail  as  had  been  intended, 
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but  the  tail  met  him  across  the  face,  upsetting 
his  balance.  Bhaloo  would  then  put  his  head 
on  one  side,  with  his  paws  up  to  avoid  the 
tail  smiting  him  again.  This  attitude  was 
generally  too  much  for  Rosie,  a  very  wiry 
and  active  little  spaniel.  With  one  bound 
she  would  descend  on  him  from  the  rear, 
catch  him  by  the  ear  and  roll  him  over  on  to 
his  back.  Putting  himself  into  an  upright 
position  from  lying  on  his  back  was  a  laborious 
process  for  Bhaloo,  and  by  the  time  it  was 
accomplished  he  had  no  dignity  left. 

Being  very  friendly,  he  was  quite  prepared 
to  greet  any  wayfarer  he  met,  and  if  not  look- 
ing, even  to  trip  him  up.  Now  and  again  he 
would  meet  a  hill  man  with  a  kilta  (a 
basket  which  fits  the  back,  the  shape  of  a 
megaphone,  which  most  hill  men  carry),  and 
if  the  latter  liked  the  look  of  Bhaloo  he  would 
go  the  length  of  extracting  a  half-dried  apricot 
or  a  bit  of  stale  chuppatti  from  his  kilta 
and  give  it  to  him.  In  time  the  bear  came  to 
connect  kilt  as  with  food.  This  part  is  quite 
comprehensible,  but  what  devilment  made 
him  adopt  the  tactics  I  am  about  to  explain, 
I  never  made  out. 

If  he  saw  a  man  coming  along  in  the  dis- 
tance, Bhaloo  would  find  business  in  a  thick 
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bush  or  behind  a  rock  and  so  be  left  behind. 
As  the  man  approached  his  hiding-place  he 
would  be  confronted  by  a  mighty  "  ouf  ouf  " 
and  find  a  half-grown  bear  standing  in  front 
of  him.  On  such  occasions  even  a  small  cub 
looks  very  big.  The  wretched  man  would 
drop  his  basket  and  fly  down  the  hill  as  hard 
as  he  could  go.  Bhaloo  would  watch  him 
go,  and  then  deliberately  turn  and  make  for 
the  kilta,  have  the  contents  out  on  the  road 
in  no  time,  and  sample  all  the  edible  things. 

This  became  a  regular  proceeding  with  him 
when  out  for  walks,  and  I  had  finally  to  warn 
men  as  they  passed  me  not  to  be  alarmed  if 
they  met  him  round  the  corner.  None  the 
less  the  majority  were  alarmed. 

Bhaloo  accompanied  me  down  to  the  plains 
and  had  his  first  ride  in  a  train  at  Kalka. 
This  was  before  the  Simla-Kalka  Railway  had 
even  been  thought  of.  In  the  brake-van  there 
was  no  room  for  him  and  in  the  two  dog 
boxes  attached  to  the  train  were  already 
several  dogs,  so  what  would  be  his  fate  ? 
The  guard  said  I  had  better  take  him  into 
my  carriage  as  there  would  be  nobody  else 
travelling,  in  all  probability,  so  Bhaloo  and  I 
took  possession  of  the  one  and  only  first-class 
carriage. 
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Shortly  after  two  men  who  had  been  shoot- 
ing in  the  hills  arrived,  but  were  fortunately 
rather  taken  with  the  bear  and  made  friends 
with  him  at  once.  All  went  well  until  within 
a  couple  of  minutes  of  starting  time,  when  a 
third  traveller  appeared  on  the  scene.  He 
was  very  stout  and  Bhaloo  was  near  the  door. 
I  asked  if  he  had  any  objection,  but  had  not 
got  half-way  through  the  sentence  when  he 
replied — "  Objection,  objection,  objection  to 
travelling  with  a  savage  brute  like  that !  I 
certainly  have.  Guard,  Guuaarrd,  can't  you 
hear ;  remove  this  animal  to  the  dog  box." 
The  guard  arrived  and  hesitatingly  took  the 
end  of  the  chain.  Bhaloo  prepared  for  a  game 
of  hide-and-seek,  slowly  got  on  to  his  hind 
legs  and,  with  one  paw  on  the  edge  of  the 
door,  aimed  a  slap  at  the  guard  and  said 
"  wouf."  The  guard  dropped  the  chain,  the 
very  stout  gentleman's  rosy  countenance 
visibly  paled,  and  he  made  a  hasty  retreat. 
A  very  big  "  DA  "  issued  from  parched  lips, 
and  the  "  M  "  was  wafted  back  on  the  breeze 
from  some  distance  off.  I  next  expected  to 
find  the  station-master  and  the  entire  staff 
arrive  and  eject  Bhaloo  and  master  from  the 
carriage,  but  just  then  the  train  steamed  off, 
and  we  saw  a  very  burly  back  entering  the 
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next  compartment,  a  second  class,  while  not 
a  soul  in  our  carriage  could  speak  for  laughing. 

His  two  new  friends  regaled  Bhaloo  with 
fruit,  and  he  had  a  heavenly  time  until  we 
changed  trains  in  Amballa.  The  crowd  rather 
upset  him,  and  when  somebody  trod  on  his 
toe  he  made  himself  both  heard  and  felt. 
We  arrived  at  our  destination  late  in  the 
evening,  and  the  problem  was  what  to  do  with 
the  bear  during  the  night,  as  I  did  not  like  to 
leave  him  chained  outside  on  account  of  the 
number  of  pariah  dogs  about.  The  only  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  empty  the  bath-room  of 
the  dak  bungalow  and  put  him  there. 

Bhaloo,  however,  had  his  own  ideas  on  the 
subject,  and  I  was  awakened  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  by  a  terrible  commotion  in  the 
compound,  and  went  out  to  find  him  sur- 
rounded by  "  pi "  dogs  and  in  a  very  nasty 
temper.  His  first  night  cost  me  Rs.  5  as  he 
had  pulled  out  all  the  bricks  from  one  wall 
of  the  room  and  let  himself  out.  He  was 
then  tied  up  in  an  empty  stable  and  the  night 
passed  without  further  mishap.  After  break- 
fast we  went  for  a  stroll  into  the  country,  but 
to  get  out  we  had  to  pass  a  sweet  stall.  Bhaloo 
smelt  sweets  and  promptly  made  for  them. 
The  very  portly  gentleman  in  charge  objected 
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and  waved  a  fly  flap  at  him,  but  he  had  made 
an  entrance  and  had  just  begun  to  sample  a 
basket  of  very  yellow  looking  stuff  and  was 
not  easily  to  be  discouraged.  The  portly 
gentleman  then  struck  him,  and  Bhaloo 
jumped  up  hurriedly,  but  in  doing  so  pulled 
over  the  whole  tray,  which  in  turn  dislodged 
another.  The  bunnia  shouted  loudly  and  so 
did  Bhaloo.  The  dogs,  seven  of  them,  also 
rushed  in. 

Chaos  reigned.  What  with  dogs  hunting  for 
rats  and  bears  hunting  for  sweets,  the  con- 
tents of  the  sweet  stall  were  soon  deposited 
in  the  street.  Bhaloo  was  pulled  out  and 
tied  up  and  the  portly  gentleman  made  com- 
paratively happy  with  a  small  note,  and  we 
continued  our  walk. 

We  had  gone  about  two  miles  when  an 
ekka  with  four  prospering  traders  in  it,  re- 
turning from  a  timber  auction,  was  seen 
coming  down  the  road.  The  horse  shied  and 
went  off  into  the  ditch  and  the  ekka  followed. 
Not  being  adapted  for  cross-country  running 
a  wheel  came  off,  shooting  the  occupants  not 
very  gracefully  on  to  mother  earth. 

I  helped  to  put  the  ekka  right  side  up, 
apologized  to  the  prosperous  traders  and 
tipped  the  ekka-wallah.  In  making  up 
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accounts  I  discovered  that  Bhaloo's  escapades 
in  the  last  twenty-four  hours  had  cost  me 
more  pay  than  I  had  drawn  in  forty-eight, 
so  it  was  obvious  we  should  either  have  to 
part  company  or  retrace  our  wandering  foot- 
steps to  our  beloved  jungles,  where  such 
things  as  dak  bungalows,  sweet  shops  and 
ekkas  cease  from  troubling,  and  my  pockets 
would  be  at  rest. 

It  ended  by  Bhaloo  going  to  a  neighbouring 
Zoo.  I  have  seen  him  every  year  since  and  he 
has  grown  out  of  all  recognition. 


THE  WEAVERS 


THE  advent  of  little  Willy,  Billy  and 
Silly  into  our  family  circle  was  the 
result  of  an  accident,  and  though  it 
was  annoying  at  first,  as  time  went  on  the 
little  things  worked  themselves  into  our  hearts 
in  a  most  extraordinary  way.  It  happened 
in  this  way.  I  was  riding  along  on  a  district 
road,  when  I  came  across  a  tree  with  several 
nests  of  Ploceus  baya  depending  from  the 
branches,  and  decided  on  taking  one  as  a 
curiosity  for  the  Memsahib.  It  was  not  the 
time  of  the  year  one  would  expect  to  find 
anything  in  the  nest  and  there  was  not  a 
single  bird  in  the  neighbourhood  to  make  one 
suspect  the  possibility  of  youngsters,  so  a 
man  was  sent  up  the  tree  and  a  nest  procured. 
We  had  gone  some  six  miles  to  the  next  stage 
when  the  man  who  had  carried  the  nest  in- 
formed me  that  there  was  something  inside 
it.  You  know  how  Mrs.  Baya  builds  her 
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nest  ?  It  is  a  work  of  art,  and  the  care  be- 
stowed on  each  long  strand  of  grass,  of  the 
thousands  of  which  the  nest  is  composed, 
must  be  enormous  and  well  thought  out. 
Sometimes  the  birds  make  a  mistake  in  their 
calculations  and  build  a  house  to  which  they 
have  neither  entrance  nor  exit,  and  start 
afresh  by  building  on  to  the  original  structure. 
One  such,  I  found,  showed  evidence  of  two 
mistakes.  The  original  top  had  been  so  inter- 
twined that  the  builders  had  forgotten  to 
make  a  room  for  themselves  at  all  and  finished 
up  by  making  a  solid  ball  of  grass.  They 
evidently  began  afresh,  where  they  had  left 
off,  and  tapered  off  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
from  the  original  ball.  The  neck  widened 
until  they  got  to  the  chamber  which  lies  in 
the  broad  bit  of  the  bottle.  In  its  widest 
portion  the  nest  is  divided  into  two.  One 
portion  is  built  round  like  the  heel  of  a  sock 
and  the  other  is  prolonged  into  a  long  funnel, 
sometimes  over  a  foot  long,  with  a  very  well 
and  strongly  knit  division. 

In  this  case,  they  had  gone  to  great  pains 
over  the  division  but  had  either  forgotten 
how  to  go  on  with  the  sleeping  room  and  the 
funnel  entrance,  or  some  tragedy,  of  daily 
occurrence  in  the  feathered  world,  had  de- 
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prived  Mrs.  Baya  of  her  partner  in  her  toil 
and  she  had  abandoned  her  structure  in  des- 
pair and  disgust.  Ordinarily  there  is  only 
the  one  entrance  into  the  nest  and  this  is  up 
the  long  funnel,  and  since  the  funnel  is  con- 
structed only  to  admit  one  tiny  Weaver  at  a 
time,  there  is  no  possibility  of  inspecting  the 
contents  of  the  nest  without  making  a  hole 
somewhere.  This  had  to  be  done  in  the 
present  instance  and  the  revelation  was  not 
such  as  to  make  one  jump  for  joy.  Three 
minute  gaping  mouths  first  came  to  light, 
followed  by  long  skinny  necks,  and  then  came 
three  horrid  bits  of  raw  meat.  Not  a  sign  of 
a  quill  or  a  feather  anywhere,  between  the 
three.  I  had  unwittingly  played  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baya  a  mean  trick  by  robbing  their  nest 
but  they  had  retaliated,  in  no  small  measure, 
by  presenting  me  with  these  three  hideosities. 
What  on  earth  was  I  to  do  with  them  ?  I 
had  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  go 
back  six  miles  to  place  the  nest  where  I  had 
found  it,  and  even  if  I  did  go  the  chances 
were  about  even  that  the  parents  would  now 
desert  their  hopefuls. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do  and  that 
was  to  try  and  rear  them  myself,  a  not  over 
pleasing  prospect  when  three  bits  of  raw  meat, 
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with  wide  open  mouths  and  tightly  shut  eyes, 
are  thrust  into  your  keeping.  The  local  shop- 
keeper was  sent  for  and  some  parched  gram 
requisitioned.  This  was  ground  down  very 
fine  and  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistency 
of  thin  paste  and  shoved  down  the  three 
throats,  at  the  end  of  a  stick.  Half  a  dozen 
mouthfuls  at  a  time  and  the  performance 
repeated  every  hour  or  so  during  the  day. 
At  night,  they  slept  well,  if  the  lack  of  squeaks 
is  any  criterion,  but  very  early  the  next 
morning  I  had  to  get  up  quite  an  hour  before 
my  usual  time  to  attend  to  their  wants  as 
they  let  me  know  when  they  needed  attention. 
The  next  day  they  had  a  long  journey  before 
them  of  six  miles  by  pony  and  thirty-five  by 
motor.  The  motor  had  to  be  stopped  twice, 
because  they  started  squeaking  for  food,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  wayfarers,  who  invari- 
ably collect  from  nowhere  should  a  motor  stop 
on  this  seldom  motor-frequented  road. 

By  lunch  time  the  babies  had  arrived  at 
their  destination  and  been  handed  over  to 
the  tender  care  of  the  Memsahib,  and  it  is 
from  this  period  that  their  history  really 
opens  as  respectable  members  of  society, 
even  though  lacking  the  conventional  gar- 
ments requisite  for  their  station  in  life. 
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Willy  was  always  the  most  advanced  and 
precocious  one  of  the  family.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  open  his  mouth  at  the  smallest 
provocation  and  only  stopped  doing  so  when 
the  food  mounted  step  by  step  up  his  skinny 
transparent  neck.  Billy  was  not  far  behind. 
As  for  poor  Silly  he  was  exceedingly  back- 
ward. He  must  have  been  some  hours 
younger  than  the  other  two  and  was  in  a 
chronic  condition  of  being  sat  upon  by  them. 
So  as  to  get  at  him  more  easily  we  took  them 
out  of  their  own  nest  and  made  a  cosy  little 
one  in  an  empty  cigarette  tin,  lined  with 
feathers  and  flannel.  After  each  meal  we 
would  take  pains  to  see  that  poor  Silly  was 
in  an  advanced  position,  with  the  other  two 
well  behind,  but  only  to  find,  when  we  next 
went,  that  he  was  a  footstool  once  more, 
with  both  his  brothers  firmly  seated  on  top 
of  him.  He  was  never  greedy,  and  to  get  him 
to  eat  at  all  one  had  to  make  extraordinary 
noises  by  drawing  in  the  breath  through  the 
semi-closed  lips  and  jogging  his  beak.  Poor 
Silly,  his  body  was  as  frail  as  his  heart  and 
he  died  as  he  had  lived,  squashed. 

Willy  and  Billy  grew  in  wisdom  and  stature, 
and  within  three  weeks  of  their  arrival  in  the 
family  circle  had  clothed  themselves  and 
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looked  quite  decent.  Billy  was  rather  back- 
ward, and  what  made  him  seem  more  so  was 
his  bedraggled  look.  From  the  date  their 
eyes  opened  Willy  grabbed  the  stick  of  food 
as  soon  as  it  was  put  near  him  and  it  had  to 
be  withdrawn  forcibly  before  stick  and  all 
went  down  his  throat,  but  with  Billy  it  was 
different.  He  opened  his  mouth  very  wide 
and  screamed  for  his  food  and  emphasized 
his  request  by  shaking  his  whole  head  at  a 
terrific  pace.  The  result  was  that  the  stick 
missed  the  mouth  and  the  gruel  went  all  over 
his  head  and  eyes  and  had  to  be  wiped  off. 
Constant  applications  of  gruel  were  not  con- 
ducive to  the  growth  of  feathers,  with  the 
result  that,  long  after  Willy's  head  was  well 
covered,  Billy's  alternated  between  feathers 
and  gruel  stains.  Billy  in  other  respects  was 
about  two  days  behind  Willy.  In  three  weeks 
Willy  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  nest  and  preened 
his  feathers  there.  Billy  did  so  two  days 
later. 

In  a  month,  Willy  sat  on  a  perch,  during 
the  night,  for  the  first  time,  and  after  that 
absolutely  refused  to  look  at  his  nest.  Billy 
did  so  two  days  later.  Just  about  this  time 
we  discovered  we  had  been  unjust  to  Billy 
that  his  name  was  not  appropriate.  Not 
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that  there  was  any  striking  difference  between 
them,  but  still  if  you  looked  carefully,  you 
could  just  notice  a  sufficient  difference  to 
know  that  Willy  was  Willy  but  that  Billy 
was  certainly  not  Billy  and  had  better  become 
Milly,  so  Milly  she  became. 

Their  toilet  occupied  them  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  day,  and  by  degrees  the 
gruel  diet  was  given  up  for  an  almost  entirely 
seed  one.  When  not  picking  up  seed  they  were 
both  on  the  look  out  for  mischief,  and  when 
not  doing  either  were  concerned  with  their 
toilet.  Much  flapping  of  wings  invariably 
followed  the  preening  of  feathers,  and  by 
degrees  Willy  discovered  he  could  fly.  The 
attempt  was  not  up  to  much  and  ended  in  his 
coming  down  rather  hard  on  the  floor,  a  good 
deal  short  of  his  goal,  but  still  it  was  a  flight 
and  a  feat  to  be  indulged  in  again.  In  five 
weeks  he  could  fly  across  the  room  and  then 
there  was  no  getting  away  from  him. 

The  Memsahib  and  he  were  inseparable. 
He  seemed  to  know  her  footfall.  If  I  came 
into  the  room  I  got  a  welcoming  chirrup 
sometimes,  but  nothing  more.  If  she  opened 
the  door,  Willy  was  at  once  on  her  shoulder, 
closely  followed  by  Milly.  Milly  had  always 
been  backward  in  the  art  of  flying.  She  had 
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just  become  fairly  confident  of  herself  and 
would  risk  a  fly  round  the  room  when  their 
second  moult  started,  and  Milly  rapidly  lost 
too  many  wing  feathers  to  continue  her  daily 
practices.  Willy  moulted  much  more  gradu- 
ally, so  never  was  quite  at  a  loss  and  could 
always  make  the  circuit  of  the  room  without 
much  trouble. 

Their  dispositions  were  very  dissimilar. 
Willy  was  the  very  embodiment  of  cheek  and 
push,  whereas  Milly  was  much  more  retiring 
and  modest,  as  became  a  young  lady. 

Nothing  in  the  room  was  safe  from  Willy's 
prying  eyes.  He  knew  of  every  thread  in 
every  curtain  ;  he  had  inspected  and  pulled 
every  pin  and  every  nail  head  in  the  room  ; 
the  Memsahib's  pet  wardrobe  of  knick-knacks 
was  a  source  of  never-ending  joy  to  Willy 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  to  Milly.  War  work 
suffered  not  a  little  on  account  of  these  two 
very  small  mischiefs.  The  Memsahib  would 
get  out  her  half-knitted  muffler  and  settle 
herself  comfortably  in  an  easy  chair  to  finish 
it,  but  at  that  very  moment  two  wee  beads 
of  eyes  would  look  down  from  the  curtain 
pole,  and  Willy  would  wink  across  to  Milly 
and  down  would  come  the  pair  into  her  lap. 
Milly  would  take  the  end  of  the  wool  nearest 
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the  ball  and  begin  a  tug-of-war,  while  Willy 
would  hop  on  to  her  hand  and  carefully 
watch  the  end  of  the  pin.  The  Memsahib 
makes  a  stitch  on  the  needle  in  her  right  hand 
and  Willy,  not  to  be  outdone,  promptly 
seizes  the  opportunity  quickly  to  pull  off  two 
from  the  needle  in  her  left  hand  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  the  loop  made  by  the  dropped 
stitch  a  sharp  pull.  The  next  few  minutes 
are  spent  in  picking  up  the  dropped  stitches 
and,  this  done,  once  more  a  start  is  made  to 
"finish"  the  muffler,  but,  in  the  meantime, 
Milly  has  not  been  idle  and  in  her  endeavours 
to  be  patriotic  she  has  rolled  the  ball  on  to 
the  floor  and  succeeded  in  making  a  very 
nice  knot  in  the  wool.  Total  result  of  ten 
minutes'  knitting — one  stitch  made  (which 
has  to  be  undone  again),  two  stitches  dropped 
and  the  wool  in  a  tangle.  This  is  the  regular 
and  daily  procedure  when  knitting  is  begun. 

Severity  is  the  only  possible  method  if  any 
work  is  to  be  done,  and  the  Memsahib  hardens 
her  heart,  picks  up  the  babies  and  confines 
them  to  their  cage.  They  stay  there  exactly 
five  minutes.  Willy's  beady  eye  looks  plead- 
ingly out  between  the  bars  and  Milly  sits 
dejectedly  on  the  top  perch,  the  picture  of 
martyrdom  in  a  noble  cause.  "  You  darlings, 
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come  along  and  help  me  to  knit/'  and  next 
minute  two  happy  little  birds  are  deep  in  the 
intricacies  of  "  plain  two  purl  one/' 

II 

It  is  not  safe  to  open  your  letters  while  Willy 
and  Milly  are  at  large.  Paper  they  love 
beyond  all  things  on  earth,  and  if  you  wish 
to  make  a  friend  of  Willy  in  particular,  give 
him  a  piece  of  paper  to  play  with.  He  will 
begin  by  waving  it  about  in  his  beak,  and 
then  put  it  under  his  foot  and  try  to  tear 
it.  Next  he  will  fly  on  to  his  cage  and  drop 
it  on  the  floor,  fly  down  and  pick  it  up  again 
and  back  to  the  top  of  his  cage.  Finally  it 
will  drop  through  the  bars  of  his  cage  and  he 
will  look  at  it  with  his  head  on  one  side. 
Since  this  does  not  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  paper  any  nearer,  he  will  give  it  up  in 
disgust  and  come  to  you  for  more.  If  you 
are  reading  a  letter  be  careful,  or  you  will  find 
the  missing  word  or  two,  from  the  top,  being 
reduced  to  fragments  in  a  quiet  corner. 

Milly,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never  boisterous. 
She  will  take  a  bit  of  paper  and  play  with  it 
if  you  give  it  to  her,  and  she  will  even  sit  on 
your  hand  and  help  you  to  read  your  letter 
and  test  the  quality  of  the  note  paper,  but 
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she  will  never  tear  out  important  words,  as 
Willy  will.  Gentle  though  she  is,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  she  has  a  temper  of  her  own,  and  Willy 
knows  all  about  it.  She  is  a  stickler  for 
etiquette. 

They  both  love  their  daily  bath,  which  they 
take  every  morning  in  a  saucer  of  water,  in 
their  cage.  Willy  longs  to  rush  in  as  soon  as 
it  comes,  but  it  is  as  much  as  his  feathers  are 
worth  to  attempt  to  go  in  before  Milly. 
Sometimes  the  bath  is  placed  on  the  window 
sill  while  the  birds  are  loose  in  the  room. 
Willy  sees  it  at  once,  goes  to  it  and  hops  in, 
but  has  hardly  given  one  flutter  when  Milly 
arrives.  She  begins  using  bad  language  long 
before  she  reaches  the  saucer,  and  by  the  time 
she  has  got  to  it  a  regular  torrent  of  abuse  is 
issuing  from  those  demure  mandibles,  and 
poor  Willy  has  to  fly.  Milly  then  hops  on  to 
the  edge  of  the  saucer,  bends  down  and  gets 
the  end  of  her  beak  into  the  water,  spreads 
out  her  wings  and  tail  and  flutters  and  quivers 
from  head  to  foot,  as  though  she  were  having 
a  heavenly  plunge,  though  not  a  single  drop 
has  yet  got  past  the  tip  of  her  beak.  She 
jumps  about  round  the  saucer  and  finally 
plucks  up  sufficient  courage  to  go  into  the 
water.  The  excitement  thereafter  would  do 
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credit  to  an  entire  Hun  family  entering  the 
sea  for  the  first  time. 

She  spins  round  and  round,  her  tail  and 
wings  working  like  the  tremblers  on  the  coil 
box  of  a  motor,  and  finally  comes  out,  a  much 
bedraggled  but  happy  bird,  to  spend  the  next 
ten  minutes  on  top  of  the  cage  drying  herself. 
Willy  may  now  bathe  with  impunity,  and 
well  does  he  know  it,  for  hardly  is  Milly  out 
of  the  saucer  when  Willy  is  in  it  thoroughly 
enjoying  himself. 

Milly  shows  up  very  badly  at  night.  When 
all  is  quiet  and  they  have  been  asleep,  or 
should  have  been  for  some  hours,  with  their 
cage  covered  up,  a  shrill  voice  will  break  the 
stillness,  and  we  know  that  poor  Willy  is  in 
for  a  curtain  lecture.  If  it  would  only  end 
there  it  would  not  much  matter,  but  often  a 
squeak  in  a  different  key  tells  us  that  Willy 
has  not  been  the  recipient  of  Milly's  tongue 
only,  and  a  couple  of  feathers  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cage,  in  the  morning,  confirm  our 
worst  fears. 

Willy  has  studied  fashion  plates  and  has 
an  eye  for  colour.  He  knows  quite  well  that 
certain  blouses  belonging  to  the  Memsahib 
have  breast  pockets  and  in  the  pocket  reposes 
a  little  handkerchief.  A  handkerchief  with 
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lace  round  it  is  a  joy  to  Willy,  and  the  moment 
he  is  out  of  his  cage,  if  he  sees  the  Memsahib 
sitting  down  in  one  of  his  pet  coloured  blouses, 
he  makes  straight  for  her  shoulder  and  hops 
round  to  the  breast  pocket.  You  may  ram 
down  the  handkerchief  to  the  bottom,  but 
Willy  will  put  his  head  on  one  side  and  peer 
in  with  one  eye.  Next  instant  his  head  and 
half  his  body  disappear  and  out  comes  the 
end  of  the  handkerchief.  If  it  is  his  pet  lace 
one  he  is  in  his  element  and  will  promptly  set 
to  work  to  improve  the  design.  He  has  no 
use  for  small  holes,  so  will  enlarge  them  for 
you  in  no  time. 

If  he  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  he 
hears  the  Memsahib  calling  "  Willy,  Willy, 
Willy  "  in  a  high  soprano  there  is  promptly 
an  answering  chirrup.  If  he  happens  to  be 
very  busy  at  the  time,  unpicking  the  hem  of 
a  curtain  or  some  like  occupation,  and  can't 
possibly  spare  the  time  to  fly  down,  he  will 
erect  his  crown  feathers  to  make  believe  he 
has  a  crest,  and  his  little  wings  will  quiver  in 
friendly  greeting.  If  he  is  not  otherwise  en- 
gaged, "  Willy,  Willy,  Willy  "  will  bring  him 
down  on  to  the  Memsahib 's  shoulder  at  once. 
If  I  bring  my  best  falsetto  to  bear  on  his 
name,  he  will  deign  to  reply  "  keek,  keek  "  if 
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not  very  busy,  but  will  not  condescend  to 
come. 

In  the  meantime,  you  say,  where  is  poor 
Milly  ?  She  is  there  all  right,  but  never  in 
evidence.  She  is  quite  content  to  sit  demurely 
on  your  shoulder  and  attend  to  her  toilet  or 
pull  away  at  a  thread  which  appears  in  the 
hem  of  your  coat,  but  she  is  not  ubiquitous 
like  Willy,  who  sees  everything,  must  do 
everything  and  be  everywhere.  Memsahib 
occasionally  lies  down  in  the  afternoon  to 
rest,  and  Willy  and  Milly  rest  also.  In  the 
palm  of  her  semi-closed  hand,  or  under  a  fold 
of  the  eider  down,  or  under  her  chin,  are  three 
nice  warm  places  where  they  can  rest  from 
their  labours,  and  in  one  of  the  three  places 
they  will  assuredly  be  found,  blissfully  happy. 
Milly  always  looks  soft  and  cosy.  She  has  a 
way  of  fluffing  out  her  side  feathers  and  cover- 
ing the  edges  of  the  wings  and  making  herself 
into  a  little  ball.  Her  every  action  is  cosy  and 
contented,  and  never  hurried  and  flurried. 
When  in  their  cage  she  will  often  sit  for  quite 
a  long  time  on  the  top  perch  with  one  leg 
tucked  away,  more  like  a  ball  than  ever,  and 
every  now  and  again  a  very  shrill,  cross  voice 
will  tell  Willy  what  it  thinks  of  him.  Willy 
in  the  cage  must  be  an  incorrigible  companion. 
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He  is  never  still  for  one  second,  and  is  quite 
content  to  spend  the  entire  day  hopping  on 
and  off  the  perch,  or  pulling  at  a  string 
especially  tied  there  for  his  edification.  If 
some  one  presents  him  with  a  match  he  gives 
Milly  a  very  poor  time  of  it.  He  holds  it  in 
his  beak  by  the  extreme  end  and  each  time 
he  hops  on  to  the  top  perch  with  it,  Milly  gets 
a  prod  from  the  other  end.  She  can  stand  it 
no  longer  and  the  very  next  time  Willy 
approaches  with  the  match  she  grabs  the  end 
nearest  to  her  and  says  "  kik,  kik,  keek  "  in 
her  loudest  and  shrillest  voice.  This  has  the 
effect  of  making  Willy  let  go  his  end  and 
then  Milly  has  her  turn  with  it,  but  she  does 
not  worry  Willy  by  jumping  about  and  prod- 
ding him.  She  remains  on  her  perch  and 
nibbles  away  at  the  end  of  the  match,  and  by 
way  of  a  diversion  places  it  firmly  under  her 
foot  and  looks  at  it  sideways. 

They  know  tea-time  as  well  as  we  do.  If 
they  are  loose,  the  Memsahib's  arm  is  a  good 
commanding  position  from  which  raids  can 
be  made  with  much  ease  on  every  mouthful. 
Short-bread  is  their  special  delight ;  Milly  sits 
very  near  but  is  not  so  pushing,  and  will  not 
risk  going  half-way  down  your  throat  after 
p.  vanishing  mouthfi;!, 
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The  I3th  was  an  ill  day  for  poor  Willy 
and  Milly.  They  had  become  experienced 
travellers,  accompanied  us  everywhere  and 
loved  a  motor  drive.  The  bungalow  was 
situated  at  the  edge  of  a  jungle,  so  it  behoved 
us  to  be  careful,  but  in  spite  of  all  our  care 
the  Memsahib  was  awakened  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  hearing  a  noise  in  the 
next  room.  She  took  a  lantern  and  went  in 
and  I  heard  almost  a  wail — "  Oh,  the  birds 
are  gone/'  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  joined 
her,  and  just  then  a  huge  mongoose  rushed 
past  us.  Our  hopes  went  down  to  zero.  But 
where  was  the  cage  ?  He  could  not  carry 
that  off  bodily.  Search  revealed  it  under  a 
table  with  the  cover  off,  and  in  one  corner 
were  two  very  scared  little  birds,  apparently 
none  the  worse.  Milly  had  lost  most  of  her 
tail  and  Willy  had  been  bereft  of  two  primary 
feathers  and  had  a  scratch  in  the  wing,  which 
was  bleeding.  When  the  sun  came  out  they 
cheered  up  once  more,  which  convinced  us 
that  no  very  serious  damage  had  been  done. 
Willy  and  Milly  now  sleep  in  our  bedroom 
and  the  cage  hangs  from  the  very  highest 
peg  in  the  room. 

As  I  have  already  said,  Willy  and  Milly 
moulted  when  they  were  about  two  months 
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old.  Their  colour  changed  to  a  much  darker 
shade  and  each  feather  on  neck,  head  and 
back  had  a  very  dark  brown  centre.  Willy 
was  of  a  lighter  hue  than  Milly  in  their  nestling 
plumage  and  now  he  is  very  much  darker. 
In  the  spring  they  will  again  change  their 
colours,  and  this  time  Willy  will  emerge  in  a 
magnificent  coat  of  bright  yellow  and  black, 
but  poor  Milly  will  remain  very  much  the 
same  as  she  is  now. 

Ploceus  bay  a  is  a  favourite  with  the  Indian. 
His  extraordinary  intelligence  and  his  natural 
love  for  inspecting  everything  he  sees  and 
picking  it  up  in  his  beak  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  to  teach  him  tricks.  He  is  a 
very  apt  pupil  and  if  carefully  and  kindly 
taught  will,  within  a  week,  let  off  a  toy 
cannon,  select  a  particular  number  out  of 
many  cards  and  bring  it  to  his  master,  he 
will  catch  a  two-anna  piece  which  has  been 
thrown  into  a  well  before  it  reaches  the 
water  and  bring  it  back.  Some  of  his  tricks 
seem  absolutely  incredible,  and  yet  they  are 
simplicity  itself,  and  one  and  all  may  be 
taught  in  a  couple  of  days  each.  The  first 
and  most  important  step  in  his  training  is 
to  teach  him  that  an  open  hand  means  food 
and  that  a  closed  fist  does  not.  Everything 
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hinges  on  his  first  mastery  of  this  secret  and 
the  rest  is  simple. 

There  is  nothing  that  Willy  and  Milly  love 
more  than  a  sun  bath,  and  if  the  Memsahib 
will  only  sit  down  in  the  verandah  of  a  morn- 
ing, the  pair  are  not  long  about  selecting  a 
nice  spot  on  her  shoulder  or  in  the  curve  of 
her  elbow  and  making  themselves  really  com- 
fortable. The  sleek  plumage  ruffles,  the 
feathers  on  the  head  rise  into  a  miniature 
crest,  the  wings  droop,  the  one  in  the  direct 
sunlight  opening  wider  and  wider,  and  by 
degrees  the  birds  lie  over  on  one  side,  and 
soon  are  in  the  land  of  dreams,  where  we 
shall  now  leave  them. 


TIPPITTY 

TO  know  Tippitty  was  to  love  her, 
and  I  had  known  her  for  very  long. 
Men  called  her  a  "  ripper "  and 
women  went  crazy  about  her,  and  called  her 
a  "  little  darling/'  and  many  other  similar 
endearing  epithets.  I  always  look  back  to 
the  evenings  when  Tippitty  sat  on  a  curtain 
rod,  with  a  delightful  furry  muffler  round  her 
neck,  and  looked  down  on  me  from  her  place 
of  vantage,  preparing  for  her  usual  spring  to 
my  shoulder. 

Tippitty,  I  must  tell  you,  was  not  a  naughty 
little  girl  with  a  penchant  for  climbing  up 
curtain  poles,  but  a  little  rodent  commonly 
called  a  Flying  Squirrel,  and  known  to  natur- 
alists as  Pteromys  inornatus,  the  large  red 
flying  squirrel,  and  must  on  no  account  be 
mistaken  for  the  Flying  Fox,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Tippitty 's  family. 

She  was  brought  to  me  when  only  a  few 
days  old,  together  with  a  sister  and  a  brother. 
D  33 
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The  latter,  however,  were  both  injured  by 
the  fall  of  the  tree  in  which  they  had  their 
home  and  died  a  few  hours  after.  Tippitty 
survived,  and  grew  into  a  splendid  specimen, 
in  all  the  glory  of  her  wonderful  chestnut-red 
coat  and  two  feet  of  bushy  tail.  She  knew 
she  was  fascinating  even  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  nothing  delighted  her  more  than  to  show 
off  her  lovely  tail.  Her  one  drawback  as  a 
pet  was  that  she  was  nocturnal  and  so  was 
most  lively  when  it  was  time  for  ordinary 
mortals  to  be  in  bed. 

She  lived  in  a  little  box  with  two  partitions  ; 
the  inner  one — her  bedroom — was  fitted  up 
with  a  little  nest  of  feathers  and  cotton  wool, 
and  a  tiny  door  led  from  it  into  the  bigger 
sitting-room,  where  also  she  dined.  The 
former  was  in  darkness  whereas  the  latter 
had  sides  and  top  of  wire  netting,  so  was  quite 
light.  If  her  master  was  very  busy  and  could 
not  entertain  Tippitty,  or  happened  to  be 
dining  out,  she  was  given  her  dinner  in  her 
own  little  room,  but  as  a  rule  master  and 
Tippitty  dined  together  and,  in  fact,  spent 
most  evenings  in  each  other's  company. 

The  door  of  her  sitting-room  being  usually 
open,  Tippitty  would  announce  the  fact 
that  she  was  awake  by  giving  a  low  growl  and 
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issuing  therefrom  in  a  succession  of  long,  and 
not  very  graceful,  jumps.  She  would  make 
her  way  to  the  nearest  table  and  there  in- 
dulge in  a  tremendous  stretch,  extending  her 
fore  legs  to  the  full  in  front  of  her  and  her 
hind  legs  as  far  as  they  could  go  behind  her. 
Her  head  would  first  rest  on  the  right  fore- 
foot and  then  on  the  left,  her  tail  making 
circles  in  the  air  in  the  meantime.  After  her 
stretch  would  come  her  toilet,  about  which 
she  was  most  particular,  like  all  her  sex. 
Tippitty  would  sit  erect  and  carefully  get  to 
work  with  both  her  little  hands.  Beginning 
with  the  tip  of  her  nose  she  would  gradually 
work  over  the  whole  of  her  face  and  head. 
The  tail  would  be  her  last,  but  by  no  means 
her  least,  care.  She  would  start  on  it  from 
the  very  root,  bending  her  back  double  to 
get  at  it  and  then  gradually  work  up  to  the 
tip,  holding  it  firmly  between  her  fore  paws. 

Her  toilet  finished,  Tippitty  would  have  a 
look  round,  take  one  jump  off  the  table  and 
race  up  to  the  nearest  curtains  to  the  pole 
above.  There  she  would  sit,  her  tail  coiled 
round  her  neck  and  those  great  big  black  eyes 
of  hers  looking  solemnly  down,  and  sooner  or 
later  she  would  leap  right  across  the  room  on 
to  my  shoulder. 
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Don,  a  field  spaniel,  and  Brock,  a  large 
shaggy  Thibetan  sheep-dog,  were  Tippitty 's 
best  friends.  Brock's  great  bushy  tail  afforded 
Tippitty  much  amusement  as  well  as  shelter 
in  time  of  danger,  for  Tippitty  knew  friend 
from  foe,  and  the  approach  of  a  stranger  was 
the  signal  for  her  to  make  use  of  Brock's  tail 
as  a  hiding-place. 

Her  behaviour  was  not  always  that  of  a 
well  brought  up  young  lady,  and  truth  obliges 
me  to  admit  that,  during  meals,  it  was  ad- 
visable to  keep  her  tied  at  one  end  of  the 
table.  I  have  already  said  she  had  a  lovely 
tail,  but  its  beauty  was  sometimes  marred 
after  passing  through  the  soup — and  so  was 
the  taste  of  the  soup  !  Her  own  dinner  con- 
sisted of  milk  and,  occasionally,  custard. 
Puddings  she  loved  as  much  as  any  school- 
boy and  stewed  fruit  kept  her  happy  all 
evening.  The  hardest  hill  walnut  was  child's 
play  to  her  sharp  teeth.  It  took  her  about 
ten  minutes  to  make  a  hole  in  the  nut  and 
then  her  long  teeth  and  tongue  would  soon 
fetch  out  most  of  the  kernel. 

Tippitty  was  the  means  of  my  solving  a 
problem  in  natural  history  regarding  which 
a  controversy  had  raged  for  many  months. 
The  Himalayan  Nutcracker  (Nucifraga  hemis- 
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pila)  had  been  credited  with  the  holes  one 
frequently  found  in  walnuts  in  the  Himalayas. 
The  writer  tested  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
by  placing  walnuts  under  a  tree  where  a  pair 
of  Nutcrackers  were  wont  to  come.  The 
birds  turned  over  the  nuts  but  did  not  attempt 
to  break  them.  After  this  a  few  nuts  were 
collected  in  which  Tippitty  had  already  made 
the  holes,  and  placed  under  the  same  tree  and 
carefully  watched.  In  due  course  the  birds 
came  along  and  at  once  selected  the  bored 
walnuts  and  began  pecking  at  them  and  work- 
ing their  beaks  inside  the  holes,  proving  that 
they  were  incapable  of  boring  the  holes 
themselves,  but  were  not  above  taking  the 
remains  of  Tippitty's  dinner.  However, 
Nutcrackers  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  life 
history  of  Tippity,  and  I  must  apologize  to 
her  and  my  reader  for  the  digression. 

Flying  squirrels  are  said  to  lap  their  drink, 
but  Tippitty  was  much  too  ladylike  to  make 
any  such  fuss  over  her  milk.  She  was  usually 
in  rather  a  hurry  for  it,  and  consequently 
more  of  her  face  went  into  the  saucer  than  was 
intended  by  nature,  with  the  result  that  a 
certain  amount  of  liquid  went  up  her  nose 
and  made  Tippitty  sneeze  and  splutter.  Some- 
times several  attempts  were  made  before  she 
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really  settled  down  to  have  a  good  drink, 
but  when  she  did  she  got  her  lips  well  into 
the  milk  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  lap. 

She  frequently  accompanied  me  and  the 
dogs  on  an  afternoon  stroll,  after  being  ruth- 
lessly pulled  out  of  her  box.  For  the  first 
hundred  yards  or  so  she  was  perfectly  happy, 
jumping  along  behind.  A  flying  squirrel's 
natural  mode  of  progression  when  on  the 
ground  is  a  succession  of  jumps ;  not  the 
graceful  little  hop  of  the  striped  squirrel,  but 
rather  a  lumbering  gallop  with  all  four  feet 
in  the  air  at  the  same  time,  and  the  tail  held 
straight  up  in  the  air,  the  last  four  inches  or 
so  curling  over.  This  not  being  adapted  for 
long  distances,  Tippitty  wrould  soon  over- 
shoot her  endurance  and  come  to  a  halt.  If 
I  were  near,  she  would  make  for  my  legs  and 
be  up  on  my  shoulder  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  or  if  Brock  or  Don  happened  to  be  at 
hand  she  would  spring  on  to  one  of  their 
backs  and  get  a  free  ride. 

An  oak  or  a  deodar  tree  invariably  at- 
tracted her  attention  and  she  would  make 
her  way  to  the  extreme  end  of  a  branch  and 
nibble  off  the  young  leaves.  The  point  of 
the  stem  which  grew  out  of  the  branch 
appealed  to  her  most,  and  she  would  pick  off 
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leaf  after  leaf,  just  nibbling  the  juicy  end  of 
it,  and  throw  the  rest  away.  However,  she 
was  quite  happy  on  any  tree  or  shrub  and 
found  something  to  eat  on  all. 

As  I  have  already  said,  Tippitty  was  noc- 
turnal and  woke  up  a  little  after  sunset  if 
left  to  herself.  Provided  she  did  not  get  a 
good  dinner  she  would  be  prepared  to  play 
and  look  about  for  odds  and  ends  to  nibble 
at  all  night  through.  I  very  soon  discovered 
that  a  good  feed  just  before  I  went  to  bed 
had  the  effect  of  making  her  sleepy  too.  On 
"  custard  "  nights  Tippitty  would  invariably 
over-eat,  and  that  meant  sleeping  solidly  till 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 

She  very  seldom  woke  me  during  the  night. 
As  a  rule,  I  would  wake  up  to  find  a  warm, 
soft,  furry  ball  curled  up  against  my  neck, 
but  occasionally  the  awakening  would  be 
much  ruder  and  I  would  find  Tippitty  having 
a  lovely  game  with  my  toes,  my  ears  or  my 
hair. 

There  was  something  extraordinarily  fas- 
cinating about  her  every  movement,  and  her 
little  chirrup  of  pleasure  was  very  sweet  to 
hear.  Tippitty  had  an  assortment  of  calls, 
and  her  growl  was  most  alarming  and  would 
have  done  credit  to  an  animal  ten  times  her 
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size.  She  had  a  temper  of  her  own,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  which  every  member  of  the  household, 
master  and  dogs  included,  had  occasion  to 
remember.  It  showed  for  a  second  and  was 
gone  again  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  roused, 
but  in  that  instant  her  sharp  claws  had  torn 
some  offending  hand,  or  her  terrible  teeth 
had  sent  a  dog  howling  out  of  the  room. 

Poor  Tippitty  !  Her  end  was  tragic  in  the 
extreme.  We'll  hope  it  was  also  painless. 
She  had  been  tied  up  just  before  dinner,  but 
somehow  the  end  of  the  chain  had  got  un- 
fastened from  the  leg  of  the  chair.  I  heard 
her  hopping  about  on  the  boards  of  the  veran- 
dah and  dragging  her  chain  behind  her.  I 
went  out  to  bring  her  back,  but  in  that  instant 
something  flashed  past  me.  There  was  a 
tiny  squeal  and  a  fox  had  poor  Tippitty 
in  its  relentless  jaws.  Her  death  was  avenged, 
but  that  is  another  story. 

Before  concluding  the  biography  of  Tip- 
pitty it  might  be  as  well  to  give  the  reader 
an  insight  into  the  life  and  ways  of  the  Flying 
Squirrel  in  its  wild  state,  and  explain  exactly 
what  it  is.  Though  very  closely  allied  to  the 
ordinary  squirrels,  with  which  every  one  is 
familiar,  the  Flying  Squirrels  can  easily  be 
distinguished  by  the  membrane  uniting  their 
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limbs,  which  extends  to  the  toes  and  forms  a 
parachute  when  the  limbs  are  extended.  To 
make  the  parachute  still  more  effective,  the 
membrane  is  supported  by  a  small  bony  car- 
tilage attached  to  the  outside  of  the  wrist 
(ulnar).  The  leap  of  the  Flying  Squirrel  is 
said  to  be  sixty  to  eighty  yards,  but  I  can 
safely  say  it  is  well  over  double  that  distance 
at  times,  as  I  have  seen  one  go  right  across  a 
valley  nearer  two  hundred  yards  in  extent.  It 
can  only  "fly"  downhill,  using  the  parachute 
to  buoy  it  up.  On  approaching  the  tree  it 
means  to  settle  on,  the  head  is  raised  and  the 
tail  lowered  so  that  the  parachute  then  acts 
against  the  wind  as  a  brake,  bringing  it  slowly 
against  the  tree.  The  tail,  to  some  extent, 
acts  as  a  rudder,  but  the  change  of  direction 
is  really  made  by  a  slight  drawing  in  of  the 
extended  limbs,  on  the  opposite  side  to  which 
the  animal  wishes  to  turn. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  invariably  in  the 
hole  of  a  tree,  preferably  oak,  but  deodars, 
firs,  chestnuts,  walnuts  and  birch  are  impar- 
tially selected  when  oak  is  not  at  hand.  It 
is  composed  of  lichen  and  moss,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  feathers  and  hair.  The  family 
Sciuridce,  which  comprises  squirrels,  flying 
squirrels  and  marmots,  is  well  distributed 
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throughout  India,  and  the  genus  Pteromys, 
comprising  some  six  species,  is  represented 
from  the  high  upland  forests  of  the  Hima- 
layas down  to  the  most  southerly  forests  of 
the  Peninsula.  Tippitty's  species  is  essen- 
tially a  dweller  of  the  higher  ranges  of  the 
Himalayas,  ranging  from  five  thousand  to 
eleven  thousand  feet. 


JUGGINS, 
THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE 

HAVE  you  ever  seen  him  at  very 
close  quarters  ?  No  ?  well,  you 
can't  form  any  idea  of  what  he 
really  is  like,  and  it  is  not  always  safe  to  take 
other  people's  word  for  it.  Opinions  differ 
so.  I  have  heard  some  people  remark : 
"  My  heavens,  what  a  beauty  !  What  won- 
derful eyes,  and  what  a  grand  head  !  No 
wonder  he  is  called  a  "  King  among  Birds  !  " 
and  they  will  go  into  raptures  over  him  there 
and  then.  The  very  next  person  who  comes 
along  says :  "  By  Jove,  what  an  awful 
beast !  What  cruel  eyes  !  They  seem  to  see 
through  and  through  you.  I  can't  stand 
him  !  "  Both  opinions  cannot  be  right,  and 
yet  one  is  as  often  expressed  as  the  other. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  widely  different 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  above  ?  Be  it 
what  it  may,  I  hold  by  the  former,  and 
whether  the  expression  of  the  eye  is  cruel  or 
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otherwise,  to  me  it  is  something  infinitely 
noble  and  grand.  He  can  certainly  see 
"  through  and  through  "  you,  but  I  do  not 
mind  much  if  he  does  ! 

I  have  kept  several  golden  eagles  at  various 
times,  and  one  is  very  much  like  another  in 
character.  Fearless,  fierce  when  roused,  re- 
lentless in  pursuit  of  food,  but  capable  of 
affection,  and  placid — even  playful — when 
well  fed.  Let  the  reader  judge  for  him  or  her- 
self whether  the  character  given  above  is 
good  or  bad.  Anyway  their  opinion  will  not 
worry  "The  King/' 

The  Golden  Eagle  (Aquila  chryscetus  of 
naturalists)  is  undoubtedly  the  "  Monarch  of 
the  Feathered  Tribe/'  and  well  does  he  and 
all  the  feathered  tribe  know  it.  Though  by 
no  means  the  biggest  of  birds,  he  is  certainly 
the  most  courageous  and  powerful.  Armed 
with  talons  capable  of  tearing  through  skin, 
flesh  and  bone,  and  a  vice-like  grip,  no  other 
bird  can  withstand  him. 

The  Golden  Eagle  builds  in  cliffs  in  India 
and  lays  as  a  rule  a  single  egg,  though  occa- 
sionally two  may  be  found.  The  nest  is  a 
huge  platform  of  rock,  lined  with  a  few 
branches  of  trees,  with  the  dead  leaves  from 
the  branches  the  only  padding. 
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Almost  invariably,  just  below  the  nest  is 
a  large  tree  with  projecting  branches,  prefer- 
ably dry,  on  which  the  youngster  can  test 
his  powers  of  flight  when  his  wings  are  suf- 
ficiently developed.  The  parents  may  also 
be  seen  sitting  on  the  tree  scanning  the 
country  round.  Birds  may  be  found  mating 
in  November  and  December,  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  nest  are  made  in  the  early 
spring,  when  the  egg  is  laid.  The  youngster 
is  hatched  in  April  or  May,  but  is  not  able  to 
leave  the  nest  much  before  the  end  of  August. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time,  that  is  from 
April  to  September,  the  parent  birds  seldom, 
if  ever,  visit  the  Alpine  pastures,  and  this 
fact  at  once  makes  him  a  friend  of  the  sports- 
man and  a  conserver  of  game,  and  not  the 
"  vermin  "  he  is  usually  given  credit  for  being. 
One  glance  at  a  Golden  Eagle's  eyrie  speaks 
for  itself,  and  shows  exactly  what  his  diet 
consists  of  during  those  months.  Beaks  and 
legs  of  the  common  jungle  crow  (Corvus 
macrohynchus)  predominate,  followed  by  tails 
and  skulls  of  flying  squirrels  ;  with  occasion- 
ally bits  of  bones  of  foxes,  pine-martens  and 
village  cats.  I  once  found  a  freshly  killed 
musk-deer,  and  very  occasionally  the  leg  or 
feathers  of  a  pheasant.  Crows  and  pine- 
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martens  are,  without  exception,  the  biggest 
enemies  that  game  birds  have,  and  anything 
that  preys  on  them  is  a  true  friend  to  sports- 
men. The  Golden  Eagle  undoubtedly  preys 
on  monaul  pheasants  and  snow-cocks  in  the 
autumn,  but  not  to  any  very  great  extent. 
Chikor  also  pay  an  annual  toll  to  about  the 
same  extent  as  do  monauls  and  snow-cocks, 
but  the  other  pheasants  are  fairly  immune 
from  his  attacks  for  the  following  reason. 

The  Golden  Eagle  is  essentially  a  falcon  in 
his  mode  of  hunting,  preferring  to  take  his 
quarry  out  in  the  open  to  making  sudden 
dashes  among  brushwood  and  trees.  His  long 
wings  are  all  against  this  latter  mode  of 
attack.  The  Kalij  and  Koklas  pheasants  and 
the  Tragopans  are  not  given  to  feeding  on  the 
open  Alpine  pastures,  as  are  the  monauls  and 
snow-cocks,  with  the  result  that  they  can 
make  for  dense  cover  the  moment  the  eagle 
comes  into  view,  and  are  fairly  safe.  Crows 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  him  whilst  crossing 
valleys,  and  when  a  large  and  gaping  mouth 
in  the  nest  has  to  be  considered,  besides  the 
two  ravenous  appetites  of  the  parent  birds, 
it  is  the  easiest  prey  that  must  be  sought, 
and  not  the  most  delicate  in  flavour.  During 
the  rains,  in  particular,  flying  squirrels  often 
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come  out  of  their  holes  in  the  trees  to  catch 
a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  sun  and  dry  their 
fur,  and,  after  a  rainy  night,  are  often  late  in 
getting  back  to  their  holes.  This  is  the 
eagle's  opportunity. 

If  in  quest  of  a  golden  eagle,  do  not  look 
for  something  very  large  of  a  bright  golden 
colour.  If  you  do  you  will  only  identify  his 
very  degraded  cousin,  the  Lammergeyer 
(Gyp&tus  barbatus)  as  so  many  do,  and  go 
away  with  an  absolutely  wrong  impression. 
The  adult  golden  eagle  is  a  very  deep  choco- 
late brown — almost  black — throughout,  with 
a  lighter  brown  shade  on  the  head,  and  you 
may  find  traces  of  a  dirty  white  bar  on  his 
tail. 

The  young  bird  is  the  same  except  for  his 
head,  which  is  light  brown — almost  tawny  in 
some  specimens — a  pure  white  bar  on  his  tail 
and  a  pure  white  patch  in  the  centre  of  each 
open  wing.  The  white  on  wing  and  tail  dis- 
appears gradually  with  age  and  the  brown 
on  the  head  becomes  darker. 

The  flight  of  this  bird  is  very  characteristic 
and  can  only  be  mistaken  for  two  other  species 
of  the  family.  They  will  not  be  found,  how- 
ever, in  the  haunts  of  the  golden  eagle.  The 
wings  appear  to  be  held  well  back,  and  if  a 
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stick  were  placed  from  the  tip  of  one  wing 
to  the  tip  of  the  other  while  the  bird  was 
soaring,  his  back  would  be  found  to  be 
several  inches  below  the  centre  of  the  stick. 
At  close  quarters  this  species  is  unmistakable 
and  cannot  be  confounded  with  any  other 
species  of  his  genus.  A  hind  claw,  without 
the  toe,  measuring  275  inches  and  over  round 
the  curve,  proclaims  the  mighty  hunter. 

The  Imperial  Eagle  (A.  heliaca)  is  marked 
something  like  a  golden  eagle,  but  in  the  air 
he  can  be  differentiated  by  his  vulture-like 
flight,  the  wings  being  held  low  and  level  with 
the  body  and  at  close  quarters  by  his  much 
shorter  claw. 

In  the  early  autumn  the  parents  may  often 
be  seen  giving  their  young  hopeful  his  first 
lessons  in  "  stooping/'  and  the  sight  once  seen 
is  not  easily  forgotten.  The  hen  might  be 
seen  rising  high  above  the  trees,  with  "  some- 
thing "  held  in  her  claws.  A  screaming  eyass 
follows  close  behind,  and  the  tiercel  can  be 
seen  soaring  gracefully  above  the  trees  a  long 
way  below  the  other  two.  You  watch  the 
mother  carefully  and  the  "  something  "  will 
suddenly  drop  from  her  claws  and  gain  im- 
petus as  it  descends  towards  earth.  The 
eyas  immediately  gives  chase  and  drops  with 
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semi-closed  wings,  but  he  lacks  confidence  in 
himself  and  his  wings,  and  he  periodically 
opens  them  to  steady  himself  and  check  his 
terrifying  pace.  The  "  something  "  is  getting 
perilously  near  the  trees  and  will  be  lost  en- 
tirely unless  a  miracle  happens.  The  miracle 
does  happen.  A  bolt  from  out  the  blue 
descends  ;  a  tiny  black  ball  against  the  azure 
sky.  There  is  nothing  shaky  or  hesitating 
about  that  "  stoop  "  as,  with  closed  wings, 
the  mother  shoots  down,  passing  her  young 
hopeful,  still  wavering  in  his  undignified 
attempts  and  being  left  miles  behind  the 
"  something  "  like  a  flash.  Not  a  flicker  of 
the  tail  even  is  visible  and  the  wings  are 
tightly  shut.  Once  and  only  once  do  those 
powerful  wings  open  to  about  half  their  ex- 
tent, and  then  only  to  give  one  tremendous 
flap  to  accelerate,  still  more,  that  terrific 
headlong  descent,  and  are  tightly  closed 
again. 

The  "  something  "  is  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  trees,  and  the  tiercel  is  suddenly  found 
descending  at  an  angle  too,  but  appears  to 
be  in  no  great  hurry.  He  has  confidence  in 
his  spouse  and  that  confidence  is  not  mis- 
placed. With  a  last  mighty  flap  the  female 
has  picked  up  the  "  something  "  from  almost 
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the  top  of  the  tallest  tree,  and  a  great  swish 
of  open  pinions  against  the  air  takes  her  up 
a  hundred  feet  with  the  "  something  "  safe 
in  her  claws.  She  begins  to  circle  at  once, 
and  is  soon  up  with  the  youngster,  still  de- 
scending and  screaming  his  heart  out  at  the 
same  time.  The  tiercel  again  remains  soaring 
on  steady  pinions  just  above  the  trees.  Why 
should  the  haggard  descend  when  the  tiercel 
is  already  there,  and  ready  to  keep  the 
"  something  "  from  entering  the  trees  ?  The 
question  is  beyond  me.  Possibly  the  mother 
wishes  to  show  by  example  how  to  stoop. 
Three  times  the  mother  takes  the  eyas  up 
and  three  times  he  stoops  as  best  he  can,  and 
three  times  he  misses.  He  is  at  last  rewarded 
when  after  the  third  and  last  time  the  mother, 
instead  of  rising  into  the  sky  again,  sails  off 
to  the  cliffs  across  the  valley  and  drops  the 
"  something  "  on  to  a  projecting  stone.  What 
is  the  "  something  "  ?  It  looks  very  black, 
but  a  crow,  as  a  reward  after  so  much  exer- 
tion does  not  sound  appetising,  so  let  us  hope 
that  it  is  a  luscious  monaul. 

What  other  bird  of  prey  would  dare  to  give 
its  youngster  a  lesson  out  in  the  open  like 
this  ?  Not  one.  The  titbit  would  be  snatched 
from  the  mother's  talons  before  she  had  gone 
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fifty  yards  by  another  bird  of  prey,  a  little 
bigger,  bolder,  or  more  powerful.  The  golden 
eagle  alone  dares  eat  his  meal  in  peace  and 
defy  all  comers. 

My  own  pet  "  King  "  had  been  with  me 
from  the  time  he  was  half -fledged.  I  had  had 
a  bowing  acquaintance  with  him  from  the 
time  he  was  some  three  days  old  or  there- 
abouts. That  is,  having  once  found  the  eyrie, 
I  used  to  sneak  along  through  brushwood  on 
the  opposite  hill  and  hide  behind  a  tree,  from 
which  I  could  overlook  the  nest.  Not  that 
there  was  any  chance  of  the  parents  attack- 
ing me,  for  I  have  never  known  them  to  make 
the  least  attempt  to  guard  their  nest,  but 
because  there  was  a  chance  of  their  either 
transferring  their  youngster  to  another  locality 
or  deserting  him  altogether. 

I  named  him  Juggins,  chiefly  because 
I  used  to  watch  him  in  his  nest  picking  up 
twigs,  twisting  his  head  round  with  the  twig 
in  his  beak  till  he  nearly  got  a  crick  in  his 
neck,  or  throwing  the  twig  into  the  air  and 
trying  to  catch  it  as  it  fell  with  a  large 
and  clumsy  foot  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol. Before  bringing  Juggins  home  to  his 
new  abode,  I  had  a  large  platform  erected 
on  a  tree  near  my  bungalow,  with  two  big 
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branches  alongside,  for  him  to  practise  fly- 
ing on. 

The  parents  disappeared  as  soon  as  we 
approached  the  nest,  but  Juggins  himself  was 
no  mean  opponent.  Fortunately  his  legs  were 
very  weak  and  he  could  not  stand  up  straight 
but  rested  on  his  knees.  Poor  Juggins  !  The 
awful  indignity  of  that  descent  from  his  eyrie. 
A  blanket  thrown  over  that  proud,  majestic 
head  and  he,  unceremoniously  wrapped  up 
in  the  folds  and  carried  ignominiously  down. 
He  very  soon  got  accustomed  to  his  new  nest 
and  within  a  fortnight  was  tame  enough  to 
take  food  from  the  hand  and  even  walk  up 
to  the  end  of  his  nest  to  meet  me  when  I 
came  with  it. 

All  through  July  he  took  a  good  deal  of 
exercise,  flapping  his  wings,  and  he  found  his 
big  branches  most  useful  for  this  purpose. 
In  August  he  got  the  length  of  falling  out  of 
his  nest.  He  thought  it  was  flying,  but  I 
had  seen  his  mother  fly  before  so  knew  it 
was  not.  However,  his  wings  got  stronger 
daily,  and  once  out  of  his  nest  and  on  the 
ground  Juggins  would  go  racing  about  the 
compound,  flapping  his  wings  vigorously  the 
while.  One  afternoon  a  terrible  thing  happened, 
and  Juggins  got  the  surprise  of  his  life.  He 
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was  sitting  on  his  favourite  rock,  which  over- 
looked a  steep  khud.  A  strong  breeze  was 
blowing  up  the  hill  and  Juggins  was  in  a 
seventh  heaven  of  delight.  He  would  stretch 
out  his  wings  and  feel  the  wind  blow  through 
them  and,  now  and  again,  found  himself 
gently  lifted  a  couple  of  inches  above  the 
rock.  He  screamed  with  delight  and  repeated 
the  performance  over  and  over  again,  but 
did  it  once  too  often.  A  somewhat  stronger 
gust  than  its  predecessors  had  the  effect  of 
lifting  Juggins  right  into  the  air,  and  the 
next  thing  I  saw  was  a  most  unhappy-looking 
bird  go  floundering  down  the  hill.  He  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  a  man  learning  to  row, 
the  oars  under  no  control.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  possible  to  "  catch  a  crab  "  in 
the  air,  but  if  so  Juggins  caught  several. 
We  found  a  very  unhappy-looking  bird, 
firmly  tied  in  various  knots  in  a  thorny 
hedge  some  half  a  mile  away. 

This  was  the  starting  point,  and  from  this 
day  on  Juggins  made  rapid  strides  in  the  art 
of  flying,  and  within  a  week  was  able  to  reach 
a  particular  tree.  Once  he  could  be  depended 
upon  to  roost  on  trees  at  night  and  not  fall 
off  I  took  very  little  heed  of  his  outgoings  or 
incomings,  except  to  see  that  his  food  was 
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always  placed  in  the  self-same  spot  at  the 
same  hour  each  day.  He  usually  returned  in 
the  afternoon  for  his  meal,  but  went  off  again 
before  sunset.  Occasionally  he  missed  a  day, 
and  on  one  occasion  was  away  for  five  days. 
I  thought  I  had  seen  the  last  of  him,  but  he 
turned  up  all  right.  His  education  had  been 
taken  in  hand  and  he  was  taught  to  stoop  to 
the  lure  like  a  well-trained  falcon,  and  by 
October  was  doing  it  quite  nicely.  He  had 
been  "  entered  "  to  a  black,  half-grown  goat, 
in  anticipation  of  the  time  I  should  be  able 
to  fly  him  at  black-buck.  In  spite  of  his 
liberty  he  was,  without  exception,  the  tamest 
and  most  confiding  bird  I  ever  kept,  and  did 
not  seem  to  mind  what  I  did  to  him. 

One  evening  old  Juggins  had  arrived  for 
his  daily  ration  and  was  sitting  on  my  arm 
(he  was  fed  from  the  hand  now)  when  a  fox 
appeared  on  the  scene,  some  fifty  yards 
away,  leisurely  trotting  along  the  road.  To 
my  surprise,  and  without  a  second's  hesita- 
tion, the  eagle  was  off  my  arm  and  in  full 
pursuit.  The  fox  looked  back,  saw  its  danger 
and  dodged  behind  a  bush,  but  was  just  too 
late.  One  claw  had  got  it  over  the  hind 
quarters  and  flung  the  fox  clear  of  the  bush. 
I  saw  a  mouthful  of  glistening  white  teeth 
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turn  towards  the  leg  of  poor  Juggins  and,  in 
imagination,  saw  the  foot  cut  clean  off.  I 
ran  to  the  rescue  of  my  eagle,  but  on  arrival 
found  a  spasmodic  quiver  run  through  the 
fox.  Juggins'  right  claw  had  the  fox  securely 
by  the  back,  while  the  left  was  fastened  over 
the  animal's  muzzle.  The  three  front  talons 
were  embedded  deep  across  the  base  of  the 
upper  jaw  and  the  formidable  hind  claw  had 
gone  clean  through  the  lower  jaw,  past  the 
base  of  the  tongue  and  evidently  into  the 
brain.  The  fox  was  dead  and  little  Tip- 
pit  ty  was  avenged. 


THE   HAUNTS   OF   ISABELINE 


IT  has  been  a  severe  winter,  and  an  early 
one,  but  once  more  the  sun  shines  bright 
and  warm,  and  green  patches  of  grass 
here  and  there,  in  a  great  wilderness  of 
dazzling  white  snow,  acknowledge  its  power 
and  the  advent  of  spring.  A  flock  of  light- 
hearted  little  choughs  circling  in  the  bright 
blue  sky  above  sing  to  each  other,  and  convey 
the  joyful  tidings  to  all  whom  they  may  con- 
cern, that  the  snow  is  fast  melting  from  their 
feeding  grounds,  and  that  it  is  high  time  to 
be  out  and  enjoying  life  in  such  glorious 
weather. 

Isabeline,  the  little  brown  mother  bear, 
hears  the  call,  and  pokes  her  nose  out  of  her 
hollow  at  the  root  of  an  ancient  mountain 
oak,  where  she  has  spent  the  winter,  and 
given  birth  to  two  tiny  wee  cubs.  The  nose 
is  followed  by  a  great  shaggy  head  and  two 
little  beads  of  eyes,  blinking  hard  in  the  glare, 
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roll  in  their  sockets,  while  her  nose  wobbles 
about  from  side  to  side,  to  ascertain  from 
every  passing  zephyr  of  the  presence  of  any 
lurking  enemy.  Her  keen  scent,  however, 
tells  her  that  all  is  well,  and  that  she  may 
leave  her  two  woolly  balls  and  come  out. 
Stealthily  a  great  paw,  armed  with  large 
white  nails,  next  makes  an  appearance,  and 
then  the  whole  bear  in  all  her  glory  of  a 
magnificent  winter  coat,  steps  out  into  the 
sun,  to  stretch  her  weary  limbs  after  her  long 
winter  sleep.  She  can  still  hear  the  cry  of 
the  choughs  far,  far  above  her,  as  she  looks 
up  the  valley  to  the  alpine  pastures  which 
she  knows  so  well,  and  slowly  she  moves  off 
in  that  direction,  her  legs  so  stiff  that  they 
have  some  difficulty  in  bearing  her  weight, 
but  at  each  step  they  get  better,  and  soon 
Isabeline  is  well  above  the  forests  and 
revelling  in  the  warm  sun. 

There  is,  however,  no  time  for  enjoyment, 
and  the  pangs  of  hunger  must  be  first  attended 
to  before  she  hurries  back  to  the  little  ones 
in  the  cave.  The  sight  that  meets  her  eyes 
on  every  side  is  not  very  reassuring,  and  there 
does  not  seem  very  much  prospect  of  satisfy- 
ing her  ravenous  appetite  on  these  snow- 
covered  slopes,  but  she  sees  the  little  green 
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patch  and  makes  for  it,  and  is  rewarded  for 
her  pains  by  getting  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
luscious  young  wild  carrot  tops,  as  hors 
d'ceuvre.  Thence  she  slowly  makes  her  way 
down  again,  turning  over  all  the  big  stones 
she  passes  and  getting  from  under  one  a  nest 
of  beetles  or  ant's  larvae,  and  under  the  next 
a  few  blades  of  sprouting  grasses,  till  even- 
tually she  finds  herself  in  a  ravine,  from  the 
side  of  which  all  the  snow  has  been  blown  off 
by  the  wind  and  the  grass  coming  up  sweet 
and  green  everywhere,  and  here  she  makes  up 
for  lost  time.  As  she  feeds  on  she  becomes 
aware  that  she  is  not  the  first  of  her  kind 
that  has  visited  this  spot  during  that  morning, 
and  her  nose  tells  her  that  another  has  gone 
over  the  same  ground,  only  a  few  hours  before 
her,  but  there  is  no  time  to  think  of  others, 
as  she  goes  from  tuft  to  tuft,  and  here  and 
there  turns  over  a  stone  to  see  if  it  conceals 
anything  edible  beneath  it. 

She  is  not  nearly  satisfied,  but  the  sun  is 
high  up  in  the  horizon,  and  it  is  time  that  she 
made  her  way  back  to  the  little  ones  at  home, 
as  it  is  not  safe  to  wander  about  at  a  time 
when  her  arch-enemy,  man,  may  be  about. 
Day  after  day  she  might  be  seen  grazing  on 
the  bare  plateaux,  in  the  early  mornings  and 
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late  evenings,  and  as  the  snow  melts  new 
pastures  come  into  being,  and  she  has  much 
less  difficulty  in  satisfying  her  cravings  than 
she  formerly  had. 

Spring  has  passed  into  summer,  and  the 
snow  has  given  place  to  green  fields  of  grass 
and  flowers  of  every  hue.  Masses  of  dainty 
primulae,  king-cups  and  anemones  clothe  the 
plateaux  on  every  side  in  gay  pinks,  yellows 
and  purples,  whilst  a  bright  patch  of  blue  tells 
of  a  bed  of  little  forget-me-nots  or  gentians, 
and  there  on  that  crag,  all  by  itself,  too  proud 
to  mix  with  the  rest,  waves  gently  in  the 
breeze  the  gem  of  the  mountains,  in  its 
wonderful  electric  blue,  the  blue  mountain 
poppy. 

The  little  cubs  have  been  all  over  these 
hills  with  their  mother  since  we  last  saw  her, 
and  though  only  three  months  old  now,  are 
fine  sturdy  little  specimens,  and  up  to  every 
kind  of  mischief  their  ursine  brains  can  de- 
vise. In  size  there  is  practically  no  difference 
between  them,  and  in  colour  they  are  iden- 
tical, except  that  the  one  has  a  small  white 
waist-coat  which  is  almost  indistinguishable 
in  the  other.  In  temperament,  however, 
they  are  as  the  poles  apart,  and  if  you 
could  only  get  near  enough  to  see  the  wee, 
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restive  little  beady  eyes  of  each  you  could 
have  no  doubt  as  to  which  had  the  wits  of 
the  family. 

I  had  seen  old  Isabeline  on  the  very 
first  occasion  that  she  had  ventured  out  of 
her  hollow  in  the  tree,  and  I  had  from  afar 
coveted  that  glossy,  light  brown  winter  coat 
of  hers,  which  I  had  examined  carefully 
through  my  glasses,  and  as  she  approached 
the  green  patch  in  the  snow  she  little  guessed, 
poor  little  lady,  how  near  she  was  to  feeling 
a  rifle  bullet  smashing  through  her  bones.  I, 
too,  had  seen  the  green  patch  and  knew  she 
would  go  to  it,  so  keeping  the  spur  of  the  hill 
between  us  had  reached  a  point  a  few  yards 
above  it  just  before  her,  and  watched  her  as 
she  grazed.  I  had  seen  that  beautiful  coat, 
but  I  had  also  seen  something  else,  when  she 
came  to  within  thirty  yards  of  me,  which  the 
glasses  had  not  revealed,  and  which  proved 
her  salvation. 

This  was  the  lack  of  hair,  in  patches,  under- 
neath, which  showed  me  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  one,  if  not  two,  little  babies  which 
eagerly  waited  for  her  arrival,  and  would 
starve  in  their  cave  if  some  cruel  hand  laid 
her  low  now.  From  that  date  on  she  became 
my  especial  care,  and  many  and  many  is  the 
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time  that  I  have  sat  and  watched  her  turning 
over  the  boulders  and  grazing  on  the  grassy 
slopes,  little  dreaming  how  near  she  was  to 
her  enemy,  who,  for  the  time  being,  was 
also  her  friend.  When  Devil  and  Fool,  as 
I  christened  the  cubs,  first  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  public,  early  in  June,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  them  at  very  close 
quarters,  without  their  knowing  it,  and  from 
that  hour  fell  in  love  with  them,  and  was 
determined  to  have  them  for  my  own,  but 
how  to  get  them,  without  shooting  the  mother, 
was  another  matter  altogether.  However, 
there  was  no  hurry,  and  I  could  afford  to  wait 
and  watch,  and  before  long  got  to  recognize 
the  one  from  the  other  almost  as  well  as  the 
mother  could  have  done.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  "  Devil's "  eyes  and  general 
saucy  devil-may-care  look  that  was  quite 
wanting  in  poor  "  Fool."  It  was  not  only  in 
his  eyes  but  in  his  general  demeanour,  for  it 
was  not  necessary  to  be  near  him  to  be  able 
to  recognize  him,  he  was  unmistakable  forty 
yards  away. 

What  it  was  I  could  not  tell,  but  it  was 
there,  and  if  anyone  who  had  never  seen  the 
cubs  before  had  been  asked  which  was 
Devil  and  which  Fool,  he  would  have 
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pointed  them  out  correctly,  the  very  first 
shot. 

One  evening  I  had  gone  up  for  a  quiet  stroll 
to  Isabeline's  haunts  ;  it  was  a  warm  after- 
noon and  very  still,  even  at  this  altitude,  and 
whilst  waiting  under  a  rock  I  had  got  drowsy 
and  fallen  asleep. 

I  woke  up  with  a  start,  hearing  strange 
noises  somewhere  very  near,  and  there  to 
my  delight,  not  ten  yards  away,  embracing 
each  other,  were  "  Devil  "  and  "  Fool,1'  Such 
a  time  as  they  were  having,  on  the  soft  turf, 
and  the  mother  a  few  yards  below,  not  taking 
the  least  notice  of  her  dear  little  hopefuls' 
gambol.  This  was  luck,  the  wind  blew 
directly  from  them  to  me,  so  there  was  no 
possibility  of  my  being  winded,  and  until  it 
changed,  or  they  got  above  me,  I  would  be 
able  to  feast  my  eyes  on  their  delightful 
antics.  The  fond  embrace  in  which  I  first 
saw  them  culminated  in  the  "  Fool "  losing 
his  balance  and  toppling  over  with  the 
"  Devil  "  still  holding  on  to  him,  and  down 
they  went  rolling  in  a  ball  for  a  few  yards, 
when  Devil  loosened  his  hold  and  ran  for  his 
mother.  Right  under  her  legs  he  rushed, 
and  then  turning  round,  stood  up  on  his  hind 
legs,  with  his  forepaws  on  her  back,  and 
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coyly  peeped  at  Fool  from  this  coign  of  van- 
tage. I  just  suppressed  a  loud  laugh,  for 
anything  more  grotesque  than  the  Devil's 
rolling  eyes  and  twitching  snout,  and  the 
poor  Fool's  tired  look  and  perplexity,  would 
be  hard  to  find. 

After  a  couple  of  seconds  or  so  Fool  too 
made  a  rush  for  his  mother's  legs,  evidently 
hoping  to  get  a  grip  of  Devil  from  below, 
but  Devil  had  played  this  game  before, 
seemingly,  and  was  prepared,  for  as  soon  as 
Fool  emerged  on  the  other  side,  Devil  fell 
on  his  back,  with  both  paws  firmly  gripping 
Fool's  sides  and  his  teeth  in  Fool's  neck,  and 
thus  got  quite  a  pleasant  little  ride  at  Fool's 
expense,  till  his  weight  brought  Fool  down 
on  his  nose.  Up  got  Devil  again,  and  made 
for  his  mother,  and  Fool,  picking  himself  up, 
quietly  set  about  following  his  mother's 
example  and  feeding.  The  Devil,  though, 
was  irrepressible,  and,  not  finding  Fool  soci- 
ably inclined,  he  looked  at  his  mother  as  much 
as  to  say  "  Shall  I  ?  "  and  began  tearing  up 
the  ground  with  his  forefeet,  and  backing  at 
the  same  time,  then  suddenly  made  a  plunge 
at  her,  but  evidently  rather  misjudged  his 
distance,  for  he  landed  right  on  her  head, 
which  had  the  effect  of  jabbing  her  snout 
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rather  violently  into  the  ground.  Next  in- 
stant old  Devil  was  flying  through  space  as 
though  out  of  a  gun  barrel,  and  landed  on 
his  back  quite  ten  feet  down  the  hill.  The 
mother  went  on  with  her  grazing  and  took 
no  further  interest,  but  the  Devil's  face  was 
a  treat.  He  stood  up  and  looked  at  his 
mother  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  such 
a  look  ! 

I  am  sure  that  had  he  been  able  to  speak 
English  the  words  he  would  have  muttered 
would  have  been  "  Nasty  old  cat/'  He  could 
not  have  expressed  himself  more  plainly  than 
he  did  though. 

Now  this  would  probably  have  kept  Devil 
quiet  for  some  time,  and  made  him  think  of 
more  serious  things,  but  just  then  he  looked 
up  and  his  eye  met  Fool's,  in  which  he  plainly 
saw  written  the  words  "That  served  you  jolly 
well  right,"  and  that  coming  from  Fool  was 
not  to  be  endured  at  any  price,  so  he  made  a 
savage  charge  at  him,  and  once  again  I  saw 
them  in  a  loving  embrace,  but  this  time  they 
had  both  got  a  good  deal  to  say  to  each  other 
as  they  rolled  down,  locked  in  each  other's 
arms,  and  from  the  way  it  was  all  said,  I 
knew  it  was  nasty  names  that  they  were 
calling  each  other.  A  depression  in  the  ground 
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hid  them  from  my  view  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  what  was  my  surprise  to  suddenly  hear 
the  angry  "  unf  unf  unf  "  half  sneeze,  half 
grunt  of  a  bear  alarmed,  and  angry.  Up  went 
the  mother's  head  in  a  second,  with  her  nose 
held  well  to  the  wind,  and  giving  vent  to  a 
deeper  "  unf  unf  unf  "  than  the  last  I  had 
heard,  off  she  went,  after  Devil  and  Fool, 
but  pulled  up  at  the  top  of  the  depression, 
where  I  could  still  see  her,  with  all  the  long 
hair  on  her  withers  bristling  with  anger  at 
something  I  could  not  see.  The  babies  had 
both  now  joined  their  mother  and  all  three 
stood  looking  down  at,  to  me,  the  unknown 
disturber  of  their  peace. 

What  could  it  be  ?  Not  a  man,  for  they 
would  not  stand  there  looking  at  him,  and 
besides,  there  were  no  shepherds  on  this 
plateau  as  yet,  and  nobody  but  a  shepherd 
would  come  here.  I  began  to  get  as  excited 
as  the  bears  were,  but  could  not  move  from 
my  rock  without  attracting  the  attention  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  three  before  me,  so 
had  to  curb  my  impatience  and  sit  where  I 
was,  but  was  soon  rewarded,  for  the  mother 
gradually  edged  off  and  down  into  the  de- 
pression and  both  the  cubs  followed.  I  was 
out  of  my  hiding  at  once,  and  taking  advan- 
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tage  of  a  small  spur  behind  me  got  quickly 
round  it. 

As  my  head  got  over  the  rising  ground, 
the  breeze  brought  up  the  shrill  "  chik  chik  " 
constantly  repeated  notes  of  the  monaul 
pheasant,  this  also  was  his  note  of  alarm  and 
warning,  but  far  down  in  the  valley. 

With  my  glasses  I  searched  every  inch  of 
the  rolling  plateaux  before  me  and  below  me, 
but  not  a  thing  could  I  see  anywhere,  and  yet 
I  felt  certain  that  something  was  astir  some- 
where. What  could  it  be  ? 

Just  as  I  was  getting  tired  of  looking  at 
nothing,  a  movement  a  lon^  way  down  the 
hill  caught  my  eye,  but  look  as  I  would 
nothing  could  I  make  of  it,  though  I  gazed 
again  and  again  with  a  powerful  pair  of  Zeiss 
glasses  at  the  exact  spot  where  I  had  seen 
the  movement  with  the  naked  eye.  Looking 
still  lower  down,  I  suddenly  spotted  a  fox 
digging  for  voles  some  two  hundred  yards 
below  where  I  had  first  seen  the  "  move- 
ment." 

This  would  account  for  the  cry  of  alarm  of 
the  monaul,  but  did  not  in  the  least  explain 
the  uneasiness  of  the  bears,  or  that  "  move- 
ment "  I  saw.  Still  worried,  I  kept  on  look- 
ing at  the  fox,  a  tiny  speck  in  the  distance, 
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when  again  that  movement  caught  my  eye, 
and  much  more  distinct  this  time.  Again  I 
got  the  glasses  out  and  looked  and  looked  till 
my  eyes  ached,  but  nothing  was  visible,  and 
yet  I  was  sure  that  I  was  not  mistaken. 
More  puzzled  than  ever,  I  decided  to  watch 
the  country  around  the  fox  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  before  a  couple  of  minutes  had  gone  I 
distinctly  saw  a  greyish  object  flash  through 
the  air  and  again  disappear  into  the  very 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Again  my  glasses  re- 
vealed nothing  for  some  time,  but  at  length 
on  a  grey  boulder  I  noticed  the  twitch  of  a 
tail,  and  there  right  before  me  was  a  beautiful 
panther  crouching  low  on  the  rock.  I  must 
have  had  my  eyes  and  glasses  on  him  over 
and  over  again,  and  yet  not  seen  him,  and  now 
that  I  had  seen  him  he  was  as  plain  almost 
as  the  bears  had  been  a  few  minutes  pre- 
viously. It  was  absurd  to  risk  a  four  hundred 
yards  long  shot,  but  how  was  I  to  get  nearer 
in  such  open  country  ?  was  the  question. 
But  then  again,  why  those  sudden  move- 
ments on  his  part  and  why  was  he  crouching 
on  that  rock  ? 

H  Then  a  thought  struck  me.  He  was  stalk- 
ing the  fox.  If  so,  that  would  be  something 
worth  watching,  and  I  soon  forgot  all  about 
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Isabeline  and  her  family  and  settled  myself 
to  watch  developments  in  this  direction.  For 
five  full  minutes  that  panther  sat  immovable 
as  the  rock  on  which  he  crouched,  and  then, 
without  a  moment's  warning  or  the  slightest 
movement  of  a  muscle,  he  sprang  straight 
into  the  air  and  stopped  dead  on  a  rock  some 
ten  feet  lower  down,  in  the  identical  position 
in  which  he  left  the  last  rock.  I  looked  at 
the  fox,  but  she  had  noticed  nothing,  and  was 
moving  leisurely  about  in  quest  of  her  voles. 
The  next  move  of  the  panther  was  different, 
and  he  sprang  lightly  off  the  rock  and,  crouch- 
ing low,  went  very  stealthily,  yet  with  quick 
steps,  down  the  hill.  This  time  the  fox  looked 
up,  and  immediately  the  panther  crouched 
and  lay  still.  The  fox,  however,  like  me,  had 
got  a  glimpse  of  something  and,  though  not 
scared,  was  still  suspicious  and  kept  looking 
up  every  few  seconds,  but  the  panther  never 
moved  a  muscle,  and  only  about  eighty  to 
a  hundred  yards  divided  them. 

Gazing  through  binoculars  for  any  length 
of  time  is  very  tiring  for  the  eyes,  and  though 
loth  to  miss  a  single  stage  of  the  drama  before 
me,  I  put  them  down  till  the  feline  should 
again  make  a  move,  keeping  my  eyes  on  him 
in  the  meantime.  It  was  about  ten  minutes 
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ere  he  moved  again  and  this  time  covered  a 
good  twenty  paces  ere  he  stopped,  but  the 
fox  too  was  changing  her  ground  and  still 
kept  her  distance.  She  was  now  no  longer 
straight  below  him  as  she  had  been  when  I 
first  saw  him,  but  had  got  several  yards  to 
one  side,  yet  he  still  went  on  straight  down. 

Could  he  have  lost  sight  of  her,  and  is  he 
making  for  the  place  he  last  saw  her  in,  from 
the  rock,  in  the  fond  hope  that  she  is  still 
there  ?  Not  much  fear  of  his  taking  those 
all-seeing  eyes  of  his  off  her  for  a  single  second. 
I  soon  saw  his  little  game  ;  there  was  a  huge 
rock  some  thirty  feet  to  the  rear  of  the  fox 
and  he  meant  to  get  that  between  him  and 
her  as  soon  as  possible.  A  slight  pause  of  a 
few  seconds  and,  as  the  fox  did  not  look  up, 
he  moved  stealthily  forward  and  got  on  to 
a  rock  and  very  slowly  peered  over.  The  little 
fox  still  merrily  went  from  hole  to  hole,  nosing 
each,  oblivious  of  all  danger,  and  as  she  turned 
her  back  for  a  second  I  saw  a  sight  I  shall 
never  forget. 

The  panther  had  been  looking  over  the 
rock  at  the  time,  with  his  fore  paws  resting 
on  it  and  his  hind  feet  on  the  ground  below, 
and  yet  from  that  non- jumping  attitude  he 
sprang  clear  twenty  feet  or  so  down,  and 
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looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  shooting  star. 
This  spring  and  a  rush  and  he  was  behind 
the  coveted  rock,  but  what  in  the  meantime 
had  alarmed  the  fox  ?  She  was  not  looking 
in  his  direction,  but  rather  down  the  hill  and 
below  him,  yet  "pheaw  pheaw-aw-aw"  came 
her  long  warning  cry. 

I  could  no  longer  see  the  panther  now,  but 
knew  he  was  only  waiting  for  the  fox  to  turn 
her  head,  and  she  was  as  good  as  dead,  and 
then  perhaps  I  might  have  a  chance  of  a  stalk 
after  him.  The  fox  looks  this  way  and  that, 
undoubtedly  alarmed,  but  unaware  of  the 
cause  of  it,  some  wonderful  instinct  warning 
her  to  be  on  her  guard,  for  what  else  could  it 
be  that  alarmed  her  ?  Had  it  been  some 
sound  the  feline  made,  or  had  she  got  his 
scent,  she  would  have  run  off  some  distance 
away  from  either,  before  turning  to  "  pheaw," 
but  it  is  something  in  no  way  located,  yet  she 
is  aware  in  some  vague  way  of  the  presence 
of  danger. 

It  comes  too  ;  as  she  turns  her  head  there 
is  a  mighty  rush,  and  a  something  with  the 
speed  of  a  falcon  is  on  her,  almost  before  she 
has  time  to  look  back,  but  there  again,  that 
something  has  befriended  her,  and  with  a 
sudden  whisk  of  her  tail,  and  a  twist  that  my 
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eye  could  not  even  follow,  she  has  evaded 
those  relentless  talons,  and  somehow  doubled 
under  the  panther's  legs  and  is  flying  for  life 
down  the  hill,  to  find  cover  in  the  birch 
jungle  below.  Strangely  enough  the  panther 
never  even  attempted  to  follow,  but  accepted 
his  defeat,  and  sat  down  on  a  rock  and 
watched  the  fox  racing  down  the  hill.  I 
could  hear  the  "  pheaws  "  coming  up  from  the 
forest  below  for  a  long  time  after. 

I  carefully  changed  my  position,  and  getting 
into  a  dip  of  the  hill  crawled  round  till  I  got 
a  ridge  in  between  myself  and  the  feline,  and 
then  ran  as  hard  as  I  could  for  a  spot  I  marked 
out  in  my  mind  as  being  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  him,  and  arriving  there,  stalked  very 
carefully  over,  till  I  could  get  my  eyes  just 
over  the  top,  but  he  was  "  non  est." 

High  and  low  I  searched,  but  not  a  sign  of 
him  could  I  find,  and  as  night  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, I  had  to  make  my  way  back  to 
camp  and  leave  him. 
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ii 

In  the  meantime,  while  I  interested  myself 
in  the  panther  and  his  doings,  Isabeline  and 
her  cubs  had  wandered  out  of  sight,  and  I 
saw  them  no  more  for  some  time  to  come. 
I  had  rather  wondered  at  the  bears  giving 
their  note  of  alarm  for  a  panther,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  that  a  solitary  one  would  have 
bothered  his  head  much  about  him  one  way 
or  the  other,  but  with  a  mother  with  tiny 
cubs  it  is  different,  as  Mr.  Spots  would  not 
hesitate  long  about  making  a  meal  off  a  cub 
if  he  got  the  chance,  and  Isabeline  had  long 
ago  taught  Devil  and  Fool  to  be  careful  of 
his  scent  and  warn  her  at  once  should  they 
come  across  it. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  had  wanted  to 
capture  the  cubs  and  have  them  as  pets,  but 
one  cannot  go  and  shoot  an  animal  one  has 
taken  an  interest  in  for  over  a  month,  in  cold 
blood,  though  I  have  no  doubt,  had  I  seen 
her  with  the  cubs  the  first  time  she  came  out, 
I  should  not  have  thought  twice  about  it. 
The  next  time  I  came  across  them,  the 
summer  had  given  place  to  late  autumn,  the 
sheep  had  left  the  alpine  pastures,  the  flowers 
had  bowed  their  heads  to  the  cutting  winds, 
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and  the  glorious  verdant  carpets  on  which 
Devil  and  Fool  had  been  wont  to  play  had 
assumed  a  sombre  brown.  In  the  valley 
below,  the  birch  and  maples  had  clothed  them- 
selves in  their  golden  tints,  and  lower  still 
could  be  seen  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  the  vir- 
ginian  creeper  clustering  about  the  dark  green 
of  the  spruce  and  silver-fir. 

The  scene  in  all  its  wonderful  variety  of 
colours,  even  though  it  lacked  the  vivid 
greens  of  spring,  defied  description.  Above, 
the  grand  old  giants  reared  their  virgin  snow- 
capped peaks  into  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  in 
the  gorge,  just  below  that  mighty  peak,  a 
glacier  grim  glistened  with  blues  and  greens 
as  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  touched  it. 

Well  might  Isabeline  be  proud  of  her 
lovely  haunts,  and  loth  to  leave  them  till 
the  bleak  winter  winds  and  hard  frosts,  which 
made  digging  impossible,  drove  her  down  to 
more  sheltered  nooks.  The  hardy  burrhel, 
the  blue  sheep  of  the  Himalayas,  can  alone 
face  those  icy  blasts,  and  appears  to  revel  in 
the  blizzards  that  howl  round  his  inhospit- 
able, rugged  peaks. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  sets  in,  and  even 
Isabeline's  great  claws  and  forearm  can  make 
no  impression  on  the  hard  ground,  she  thinks 
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of  looking  about  for  a  sequestered  home  in 
which  to  spend  the  winter.  A  cave  beneath 
an  overhanging  rock,  or  the  hollow  at  the 
root  of  a  tree,  which  will  keep  her  warm  and 
dry  and  yet  permit  the  passage  of  fresh  air, 
are  selected  with  much  care  for  her  long 
winter  sleep.  She  will  enter  it  a  fat  tubby 
ball,  almost  round,  and  issue  four  to  five 
months  later,  simply  skin  and  bone,  but  the 
possessor  of  a  lovely  coat. 

It  was  in  late  October  when  I  came  across 
Isabeline  and  her  cubs.  The  latter  were  now 
well  grown,  and  to  catch  them  would  have 
been  no  easy  matter,  so  I  was  obliged  to  give 
up  all  thought  of  it,  but  my  interest  in  them 
had  not  abated  in  the  slightest  and  I  was  as 
ready  as  ever  to  watch  them  at  their  play. 
Determined  to  find  out  their  hibernating 
quarters,  I  used  to  be  up  on  their  feeding 
grounds  before  the  sun  touched  them,  and 
on  the  first  occasion  contented  myself  by 
watching  them  leave  for  the  trees,  as  the  day 
advanced,  through  my  glasses.  But  that 
proved  a  fruitless  watch,  as  I  lost  sight  of 
them  as  soon  as  they  got  into  the  forest. 

The  next  time,  some  ten  days  later,  I  de- 
cided to  follow  them,  but  the  ground  being 
caked  and  hard  with  frost,  I  had  the  greatest 
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difficulty  in  seeing  their  tracks,  and  lost  them 
entirely  in  the  forest,  where  they  went  over 
a  succession  of  rocks  and  boulders.  The 
following  week  a  light  fall  of  snow  came  to 
my  help,  and  the  morning  after  it  I  made 
my  way  up  to  her  favourite  ravine  and  was 
just  in  time  to  see  her  and  the  cubs  dis- 
appearing into  some  birch  jungle.  There 
was  no  mistaking  their  tracks  now,  and  on 
hands  and  knees  I  crawled  after  them  among 
the  dense  tangle  of  branches  which,  being 
bent  down  year  after  year  by  the  winter 
snows,  grow  down  instead  of  standing  up 
straight. 

Careful  not  to  get  too  near  or  disturb  them 
in  any  way,  I  carefully  avoided  each  branch, 
either  stepping  over  or  crawling  under  it. 
Thus  I  must  have  covered  over  a  mile,  and 
was  thankful  to  find  myself  getting  into  more 
open  cover,  the  birch  giving  place  to  oak 
and  pine.  All  this  time  I  had  not  got  a  single 
glimpse  of  them,  though  I  knew  from  the 
tracks  that  I  was  very  near.  Under  one  tree 
I  found  marks  of  the  mother's  claws,  where 
she  had  raked  up  some  twigs  and  branches, 
preparatory  to  lying  down  for  the  day,  but 
had  changed  her  mind  and  moved  on.  This 
at  all  events  meant  that  she  would  not  go 
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very  much  further  and  it  behoved  me  to  be 
all  the  more  careful,  in  case  I  stumbled  on  to 
her  unawares  from  below,  in  which  case  she 
might  charge  and  tend  to  make  things  nasty, 
in  defence  of  her  cubs. 

I  had  my  trusty  rifle  with  me,  but  there  are 
times  when  it  is  difficult  to  be  quick  enough 
with  it,  and  this  might  be  one  of  them.  Care- 
fully, with  one  eye  on  the  tracks  and  the 
other  on  the  ground  ahead,  I  plodded  on, 
removing  every  twig  that  chanced  in  my 
way,  and  to  my  joy  I  at  last  came  to  where 
the  tracks  began  moving  downhill.  This 
gave  me  a  much  better  command  of  the  posi- 
tion and  also  enabled  me  to  see  further.  A 
bear,  brown  or  black,  if  he  selects  a  tree  to 
sit  behind,  will  almost  invariably  sit  on  the 
upper  side  and  not  below  it,  so  I  should  now 
have  a  chance  of  seeing  the  family  from  some 
distance  if  it  meant  to  sleep  under  a  tree  and 
not  go  into  a  cave,  which  at  this  season, 
however,  was  unlikely. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  would  not  help 
me  to  find  their  hibernating  quarters,  but 
having  come  so  far,  I  intended  to  continue 
now,  wherever  they  went,  and  follow  them. 
A  tragopan  gave  me  the  first  intimation  of 
their  exact  whereabouts,  for  not  fifty  yards 
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ahead  I  could  hear  his  plaintive  cry  as,  dis- 
turbed by  their  approach,  he  rushed  up  the 
hill  uttering  his  curious  single  note.  This 
meant  that  I  could  hurry  on  for  a  few  paces, 
as  a  spur  divided  us,  and  any  noise  I  made 
would  not  reach  them,  but  I  must  be  careful 
not  to  frighten  the  tragopan  unduly  and 
make  him  fly,  as  that  might  put  the  bears  on 
the  qui  vive. 

The  bears  had  not  wasted  their  time  while 
seeking  their  place  for  the  midday  siesta,  as 
overturned  stones  and  logs  of  wood  testified, 
and  in  one  place  I  had  to  make  a  dive  into 
some  undergrowth  to  avoid  a  nest  of  angry 
jungle  wasps,  whose  home  had  been  ruth- 
lessly torn  out  and  their  winter  store  of  honey 
robbed  by  the  furry  marauders  ahead. 

A  musk-deer  near  whese  lair  they  passed 
stood  up  and  gave  his  cry  of  alarm — "  fitch 
fitch  " — at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds,  and  so 
engaged  was  he  in  looking  at  the  bears,  that 
I  got  to  within  thirty  feet  of  him,  and  could 
see  his  gleaming  white  tushes  and  saw  him 
stamp  his  foot,  as  he  "  fitched  "  and  wagged 
his  little  scut. 

One  ear  was  held  forward  and  the  other 
twitching  to  and  fro,  alive  to  every  sound. 
I  crouched  behind  a  stump  and  very  gently 
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"  filched  "  in  return.  In  a  second  his  head 
turned  in  my  direction,  and  he  stood  staring 
intently,  not  being  able  to  make  it  out,  the 
very  embodiment  of  grace  and  daintiness. 
I  dared  not  alarm  him  or  he  might  go  racing 
off  down  the  hill  in  his  succession  of  jumps, 
a  mode  of  locomotion  peculiar  to  the  little 
beasts,  and  yet  I  must  get  him  away  from 
here  before  I  could  move  myself,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  bears  were  getting  further  and 
further  away.  "  Fitch  fitch  "  I  said  to  him 
and  "  fitch  sh  sh  "  was  his  reply,  and  a  violent 
stamp  on  the  ground.  A  second  "  fitch  " 
from  me  was  too  much  for  his  nerves  and 
had  the  desired  effect.  With  half  a  dozen 
dainty  little  bounds,  all  four  legs  rising  and 
falling  at  the  same  time,  he  fled  up  the  hill 
and  with  a  final  "  fitch  "  disappeared  from 
view  behind  some  rocks. 

Again  I  moved  forward  and,  climbing  a 
small  rise  over  which  the  tracks  led  me, 
looked  down  on  an  expanse  of  melting  snow 
and  at  the  foot  of  it  saw  Devil  and  Fool 
playing  hide-and-seek.  Glancing  at  the  tracks 
I  could  see  that  they  had  not  troubled  to 
walk  down,  but  had  simply  glissaded  or  rolled 
the  whole  way  to  the  bottom.  Even  Isabeline 
had  become  playful  after  her  slide,  for,  as 
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one  of  the  cubs  ran  round  her,  she  got  up  on 
her  hind  legs,  her  great  fat  forearms  swaying 
from  side  to  side,  and  gave  vent  to  a  loud 
snort,  ending  up  with  a  tremendous  puff  as 
though  blowing  bubbles. 

Little  Fool  rushed  up  and  also  got  on  to 
his  hind  legs  in  front  of  her,  and  the  pair 
promptly  set  to  work  to  do  a  little  boxing, 
but  Devil  did  not  see  why  he  should  be  left 
out  in  the  cold,  and  made  for  poor  Fool.  A 
fair  spar,  with  the  mother  as  umpire,  ensued, 
but  as  usual  it  did  not  last  long  and  ended 
up  in  close  grips  and  a  roll  in  the  snow. 
Devil's  honour  was  satisfied  and  once  more 
the  trio  started  off  up  the  opposite  hill,  and 
I  had  to  sit  where  I  was  till  they  went  round 
the  next  spur,  and  once  more  took  up  the 
trail  from  the  next  ridge. 

I  had  been  most  fortunate  all  this  time  in 
having  the  wind  blowing  down  hill,  but  it 
was  now  time  for  it  to  change.  In  the  Hima- 
layas the  wind  usually  blows  down  the  valleys 
from  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  8  or 
9  a.m.  the  following  morning,  and  uphill  for 
the  rest  of  the  day;  this  fact  would  not 
trouble  me  so  long  as  the  bears  kept  to  the 
contour  of  the  hills,  but  if  they  suddenly 
went  down  a  valley  I  should  be  discovered 
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at  once  if  I  attempted  to  follow,  so  in  that 
case  I  would  have  to  wait  till  they  had 
climbed  up  the  other  side. 

As  I  topped  the  crest  I  found  before  me  a 
ravine  covered  with  a  forest  of  spruce  and 
silver-fir,  and  now  felt  convinced  that  this 
was  the  place  the  bears  had  been  making  for 
and  would  now  lie  up  under  some  old  forest 
giant.  Nor  was  I  wrong.  Just  below  me 
was  the  tree  they  had  selected  for  their  siesta 
the  previous  day,  but  now  they  had  gone 
down  lower,  and  I  must  be  cautious  as  they 
might  come  to  a  halt  any  moment.  I  crawled 
along  a  few  paces  and  was  pulled  up  short  by 
hearing  a  twig  crack,  and  peeping  round  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  I  espied  Isabeline  busy  making 
up  a  snug  bed  for  herself,  and  both  the  cubs 
interestedly  watching  operations. 

Foiled  in  my  hopes  of  seeing  their  winter 
quarters,  I  took  my  sandwiches  out  of  my 
pocket  and  proceeded  to  replenish  the  inner 
man  and  at  the  same  time  keep  an  eye  on 
the  bears.  Having  removed  any  stones  or 
hard  twigs  from  under  her,  the  old  lady  sat 
up  on  her  haunches  and  had  a  good  look  all 
round,  with  her  nose  well  to  the  wind.  Satis- 
fied that  all  was  well  she  thought  about  at- 
tending to  her  toilet.  A  great  big  hind  paw 
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began  very  deliberately  scratching  the  back 
of  her  head  and,  that  done,  she  lay  down  with 
both  her  fore  paws  in  front  of  her  and  sur- 
veyed her  huge  white  claws.  Devil  still  had 
something  on  his  mind  and  went  down  a 
little  way  to  investigate  the  roots  of  another 
tree,  but  Fool  sat  down  alongside  his  mother, 
and  getting  his  hind  foot  into  his  mouth  was 
busy  for  the  next  ten  minutes  sucking  it, 
making  an  extraordinary  gurgling  the  while. 
Devil  too  came  up  and  joined  the  other  two, 
and  half  an  hour  from  the  time  they  arrived 
there  every  one  was  sound  asleep,  bunched 
close  together.  Even  though  I  had  seen 
them  settle  themselves,  I  could  not  make 
out  where  one  began  or  the  other  ended. 
They  looked  like  one  great  brown  stone 
except  for  the  fact  that  every  now  and  again 
a  puff  of  wind  stirred  the  hair  on  one  of 
their  backs.  There  was  nothing  now  left 
for  me  to  do  but  to  get  back  home,  but 
before  doing  so  I  would  give  them  a  chance 
of  winding  me  to  see  if  they  kept  their  noses 
open  even  in  sleep. 

Going  back  over  the  spur  I  had  just  come 
over,  I  descended  to  their  level  and  quietly 
got  some  twenty  yards  below  their  tree  and 
hid  myself  behind  another.  I  had  not  been 
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there  many  seconds,  when  a  small  head  looked 
round  the  edge,  the  nose  well  in  the  air  and 
working  vigorously,  and  with  a  low  "  unf  unf 
unf  "  awoke  the  other  two.  Both  the  cubs 
took  to  their  heels  up  the  hill,  but  the  mother 
waited  just  long  enough  to  see  that  nothing 
followed,  and  then  went  after  her  sons.  Their 
education  had  not  been  neglected,  evidently, 
and  the  mother  no  doubt  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  her  apt  pupils.  Had  I  not  seen  them 
go  off  I  might  have  passed  them  within  a 
few  yards  and  never  known  that  there  was 
a  bear  within  a  mile  of  me,  so  quietly  had  they 
all  disappeared.  Fortunately  for  mother  bear, 
in  the  Higher  Himalayas  there  is  so  very 
little  that  can  harm  her  or  her  young  that 
she  can  instruct  them  pretty  thoroughly  as 
to  what  they  should  avoid. 

"  All  man's  scents  are  not  necessarily  dan- 
gerous but  it  is  as  well  to  steer  clear  of  them 
all.  That  which  is  tainted  with  the  smell  of 
goat  and  sheep,  or  with  that  of  cows  and  buf- 
faloes, you  need  not  run  from,  but  just  get 
out  of  his  way  and  get  behind  a  log  or  a  tree 
till  he  has  passed.  If  it  is  pure  man's  scent, 
whether  he  means  mischief  or  not,  fly  the 
moment  you  get  it,  and  keep  to  thick  scrub 
as  long  as  you  can  till  well  out  of  his  reach, 
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and  then  go  over  all  the  stones  and  rocks 
you  can  find  to  leave  no  track.  If  you  get 
the  smell  of  a  panther,  give  me  warning,  and 
keep  near  me.  Goats  and  sheep  are  very 
nice  eating,  but  do  not  go  too  near  a  flock 
while  it  is  still  light,  unless  you  can  find  a 
straggler.  Beware  of  a  flock  with  which  there 
is  smell  of  dog,  as  they  will  bark  and  rouse 
the  camp  and  guide  the  men  on  your  scent, 
and  you  will  have  to  give  up  your  dinner 
even  if  you  have  had  the  luck  to  get  it  away. 
You  will  be  a  match  for  any  two  or  three 
dogs,  but  you  can  do  nothing  when  the  dogs 
are  followed  by  half  a  dozen  men  armed  with 
big  sticks.  Buffaloes  will  do  you  no  harm  if 
you  do  them  none,  and  though  our  cousin 
the  black  bear  has  no  difficulty  in  killing  them 
now  and  again,  and  we  are  stronger  than  he, 
yet  he  has  got  sharp  claws  with  which  he  can 
get  a  firm  hold  on  the  back  of  a  buffalo  and 
so  hang  on  till  the  animal  becomes  frantic 
and  falls  over  a  cliff  or  breaks  a  leg,  but  our 
claws  are  no  good  for  that  sort  of  thing,  being 
meant  only  for  digging.  The  same  applies 
to  cows  and  bullocks,  though  when  you  are 
full  grown  you  may  be  able  to  manage  a  cow, 
but  be  careful,  as  sometimes  one  or  two  of 
the  bulls  with  the  herd  may  charge,  and  in 
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the  open  he  will  get  the  best  of  it.  A  wheat 
crop  is  a  very  pleasant  place  to  spend  a 
night  in,  but  if  grazing  is  good  in  our  own 
haunts  eschew  such  luxuries,  as  they  are 
often  fraught  with  danger,  and  if  it  is  known 
that  we  make  raids  on  the  crops,  a  man  with 
a  gun  may  be  there  in  hiding  to  receive  you 
one  night.  Keep  to  your  own  lovely  feeding 
grounds,  and  follow  the  instructions  I  have 
so  often  drummed  into  your  heads  and  you 
will  live  to  be  as  old  as  you  desire,  but  remem- 
ber that  curiosity  killed  the  cat,  and  will  be 
the  end  of  you,  if  you  are  not  very  careful/' 

The  advice  was  good,  and  though  curiosity 
was  Devil's  besetting  sin,  he  was  getting  over 
it  as  he  grew  up,  and  after  the  one  or  two 
frights  his  mother  gave  him,  began  to  learn 
that  it  was  enough  for  him  to  discover  the 
presence  of  danger  through  his  nose,  without 
trying  to  see  it  as  well. 

Eighteen  months  went  by,  and  I  had  not 
been  able  to  visit  the  haunts  of  Isabeline 
again,  but  I  had  heard  of  her  and  the  cubs, 
now  grown  almost  as  big  as  herself,  from 
shepherds  and  others  who  had  spent  the 
preceding  summer  near  her.  Three  bears 
always  together,  had  been  frequently  reported 
to  me,  but  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  them 
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attacking  sheep,  but  of  late,  one  huge  beast 
had  also  taken  up  his  quarters  and  he  had 
done  a  good  deal  of  damage  among  the  flocks. 

The  villagers  had  begged  me  to  go  up  and 
shoot  him,  and  one  old  man  who  had  been 
with  me  on  two  or  three  occasions  when  I 
had  followed  up  Isabeline  and  had  thought 
me  crazy  for  not  having  shot  her  instead  of 
going  miles  and  miles  for  the  sake  of  "  look- 
ing "  at  her,  was  careful  to  inform  me  that 
it  was  not  the  mother  with  cubs  that  the 
villagers  referred  to. 

It  was  June  ere  I  got  a  chance  of  paying 
the  dear  old  haunts  a  visit.  Devil  and  Fool 
would  now  be  twenty-eight  months  old  and 
well^able  to  look  after  themselves.  Would  I 
still  be  able  to  tell  one  from  the  other,  and 
when  I  did  see  them,  would  I  forget  all  past 
associations  and  shoot  on  sight,  or  would  I 
be  as  eager  to  watch  their  antics  as  of  yore  ? 

The  second  day  after  arriving  on  the  scene, 
two  bears  were  seen  on  a  plateau  some  dis- 
tance from  camp,  but  too  late  in  the  evening 
to  permit  of  my  making  a  closer  acquaintance 
on  that  day.  Next  morning  I  left  camp 
before  it  was  light  and  found  myself  far  up 
on  the  highlands  ere  the  first  streaks  of  dawn 
touched  the  peaks  ahead,  and  shortly  after 
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my  glasses  revealed  one  solitary  bear,  and, 
if  size  was  any  criterion,  the  veteran  who  had 
done  the  damage  among  the  flocks.  Half  an 
hour's  careful  stalking  brought  me  to  within 
a  few  yards  of  where  I  had  last  seen  him,  and 
a  cautious  look  round  showed  him  sitting  on 
a  patch  of  snow,  meditating  over  his  many 
misdeeds. 

A  low  whistle  roused  him  and  he  cocked 
his  ears  and  peered  round  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  but  did  not  move  his  position. 
A  depression  in  the  ground  served  me  ad- 
mirably to  run  round  and  get  in  front  of  him, 
but  he  had  heard  me  moving  and  was  now  on 
the  alert  though  still  sitting  where  I  had  left 
him.  A  snapshot  of  him  was  the  work  of  a 
moment,  and  the  monster's  life  blood  dyed 
the  white  snow  beneath  him  a  bright  crimson. 

Later  on  I  found  Isabeline — alone.  Devil 
and  Fool  had  been  driven  from  her  side  by 
the  big  beast  whose  hide  now  covers  the  floor, 
and  the  little  mother  roams  the  alpine  pas- 
tures still,  and  has  long  forgotten  the  existence 
of  her  young  hopefuls. 


MIKE 

I  WAS  assured  that  he  was  being  thrown 
away,  "  absolutely  thrown  away,  with 
the  proverbial  pound  of  tea/'  simply 
because  he  was  the  only  one  left  out  of  a 
litter  of  six.  All  his  brothers  and  sisters  had 
different  coloured  ribbons  tied  round  their 
necks  by  way  of  identification  disks  and  poor 
Mike  was  the  only  one  not  so  adorned.  Ugly 
he  certainly  was  in  the  very  extreme,  and  by 
far  the  ugliest  of  the  whole  litter,  which  was 
probably  the  reason  he  had  no  pretty  ribbon 
round  his  neck.  I  fell  in  love  with  him  then 
and  there  and  did  not  tell  the  owner  that 
had  I  had  the  first  pick,  instead  of  the  last, 
I  most  certainly  should  have  chosen  the 
castaway.  Mike  changed  ownership  within 
the  hour. 

The  next  problem  was  to  feed  him,  as  he 
absolutely  declined  to  try  a  bottle,  but  after 
many  vain  efforts  got  the  length  of  sucking 
a  bit  of  flannel  soaked  in  milk,  and  by  the 
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evening  had  even  become  reconciled  to  the 
bottle.  He  was  eight  days  old  when  he  came 
to  me  and  within  three  months  was  by  no 
means  a  poor  specimen  of  a  bull-terrier  puppy, 
with  a  mouthful  of  the  sharpest  and  hardest 
needles  of  teeth  that  ever  any  pup  was 
afflicted  with,  and  a  mind  wholly  and  solely 
bent  on  seeking  whom  or  what  he  could 
devour. 

Hitherto  he  had  done  all  his  marches  in  a 
basket,  but  a  few  weeks  in  a  standing  camp 
where  he  ran  wild  the  live-long  day,  except 
the  time  devoted  to  sleep,  set  him  against 
such  humdrum  methods  of  travel,  and  the 
very  next  march  he  took  steps  to  avoid  a 
repetition.  The  tiffin  basket  reposed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  kilta,  over  it  came  a  thick 
padding  of  straw,  and  on  this  sat  Mike,  with 
his  furrowed  face  and  pink  slits  of  eyes  taking 
in  everything  as  he  jogged  along.  On  this 
memorable  occasion  the  coolie  who  carried 
the  "  kilta  "  had  a  thick  mass  of  curls  which 
bobbed  enticingly  just  out  of  range.  I  had 
seen  Mike  trying  hard  to  raise  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  get  at  them,  but  at  the  critical 
moment  a  lurch  forward  upset  his  balance 
and  he  fell  back  into  the  depths  of  his 
straw. 
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The  coolie  was  a  few  yards  ahead  of  me, 
and  we  came  to  a  stream  where  he  halted  to 
get  a  drink,  and  Mike,  young  as  he  was,  was 
not  the  one  to  lose  an  opportunity  when  there 
was  no  motion  to  upset  his  equilibrium. 
Like  a  flash  he  was  up,  and,  balancing  himself 
with  his  fore  paws  on  the  edge  of  the  kilta, 
he  got  his  teeth  fairly  into  the  matted  mass 
of  dancing  curls,  and  tugged  and  shook  for  all 
he  was  worth.  The  coolie's  agonized  howls 
startled  him  for  just  an  instant,  but  second 
thoughts  convinced  him  that  they  were 
emitted  by  way  of  encouragement,  and  were 
followed  by  a  succession  of  vigorous  shakes. 
My  tiffin  basket  and  Mike  left  the  man's  back 
hurriedly,  and  fell  to  the  earth  with  some 
violence.  However,  no  damage  was  done  to 
either,  and  Mike  won  his  point,  as  that  was 
his  last  ride  in  a  kilta,  and  hereafter  he  was 
promoted  to  the  company  of  his  pals,  the  big 
dogs,  and  did  the  rest  of  his  marches  on  foot 
with  them. 

How  the  Irish  setter  and  two  field  spaniels 
hated  him  on  the  march  !  Just  as  an  interest- 
ing sniff  of  distant  pheasants  came  down  the 
hill  with  the  breeze,  and  Pat  stood  for  a 
second  with  nose  in  air,  the  little  white  fiend 
would  make  a  dash  into  his  legs  and  those 
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"  needles  "  would  be  into  a  hind-leg  or  fore- 
leg, or  side,  or  an  ear.  An  angry  roar  or  two 
which  meant  nothing  would  come  from  Pat ; 
Mike  had  got  to  know  these  and  did  not 
heed  them,  but  Pat's  patience  was  not  in- 
exhaustible and  it  would  end  in  Mike  lying 
on  his  back  and  Pat  roaring  a  little  louder 
than  usual.  Mike  would  rise  subdued  just 
for  two  seconds,  but  in  the  meantime  the  scent 
of  pheasants  had  passed,  or  the  other  dogs  had 
taken  it  and  dashed  off  up  the  hill  and  left 
Pat  to  console  himself  as  best  he  could. 

Regular  exercise  developed  Mike's  muscles 
to  an  abnormal  degree,  even  for  a  bull-terrier, 
and  at  ten  months  he  was  altogether  an  alarm- 
ing looking  beast.  He  had  been  mixed  up 
in  one  or  two  minor  affrays,  though  nothing 
to  speak  of,  but  the  first  serious  business  of 
life  was  undertaken  in  his  tenth  month,  when 
a  big  sheep-dog  accosted  him  on  the  road. 
All  Mike's  back  hair  was  on  end,  and  his  tail 
went  out  in  a  stiff  upward  curve  as  the  great 
black  beast  walked  round  him.  The  sheep- 
dog made  a  grab  at  his  neck,  and  Mike  ducked, 
got  bitten  but  said  nothing  and  only  stood 
stock-still.  Just  then  Togo,  a  wire-haired 
terrier  ever  ready  for  a  fight,  arrived  on  the 
scene,  and  went  straight  in.  What  happened 
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I  don't  know,  but  in  an  instant  the  sheep-dog 
was  on  his  back  and  Mike  had  a  firm  hold  of 
the  throat.  The  long  snout  of  the  sheep-dog 
got  Mike  by  one  ear,  but  at  last  the  pup  had 
grown  out  of  puppyhood  in  one  instant  and 
now  meant  business.  We  need  not  dwell  on 
gruesome  details,  and  suffice  it  to  say  that 
Togo  having  been  removed  with  some  diffi- 
culty, it  took  three  of  us  ten  minutes  to  loosen 
Mike's  jaws,  after  almost  drowning  him  with 
frequent  applications  of  canisters  of  water. 
It  must  have  been  a  long  time  before  that 
sheep-dog  undertook  another  fight. 

The  next  two  fights  Mike  was  mixed  up  in 
were  foisted  on  him,  and  his  master  took  no 
steps  to  prevent  them,  but  when  the  reason 
is  given  his  cruelty  in  countenancing  them 
will  be  understood  if  not  appreciated.  Among 
the  miscellaneous  assortment  of  dogs  in  my 
keeping  was  a  tiny  spaniel  puppy,  not  quite 
three  months  old,  belonging  to  a  friend.  Mike 
and  the  puppy  were  inseparable  companions, 
except  on  the  march,  and  in  a  standing  camp 
their  life  was  one  long  hour  of  play,  Mike  on 
his  back  and  the  puppy  on  top.  In  the 
afternoon  the  puppy  accompanied  me  for 
short  walks,  and  amused  himself  retrieving 
a  cloth  ball  taken  out  for  his  edification.  On 
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one  occasion  all  the  big  dogs  had  gone  ahead, 
and  I  had  just  thrown  the  ball  back  along 
the  road  we  had  come  for  the  happy  puppy, 
when  the  bushes  above  the  road  parted  and 
a  huge  sheep-dog  dashed  out.  Not  dreaming 
that  he  would  do  anything  to  the  pup,  I  did 
not  take  much  notice  and  was  only  glad  that 
he  had  not  been  in  evidence  when  my  pack 
had  passed,  and  was  now  screened  from  them 
by  a  bend  in  the  road.  To  my  surprise  he 
chased  the  puppy  and  picked  it  clean  off  the 
ground.  I  shouted  and  threw  a  stone,  and  the 
next  instant  he  was  off  down  the  hill  with 
the  pup  screaming  its  heart  out.  My  shouts 
had  brought  the  dogs  back,  and  my  stones 
and  the  screams  of  the  pup  attracted  Mike's 
attention,  and  he  was  in  time  to  see  the  dog 
trotting  along  among  the  bushes,  some  dis- 
tance below.  With  one  bound  he  was  in  full 
pursuit,  and  before  the  other  had  realized  his 
danger  Mike  was  on  him  like  an  avalanche. 

I  rushed  down  as  fast  as  I  could  and 
picked  up  the  poor  pup,  which  had  one  rather 
deep  bite  in  its  hind  quarter  and  was  very 
frightened,  and  then  looked  to  see  what  had 
happened  to  the  rest.  The  bully  was  past 
mending  by  the  time  Mike,  Togo  and  four 
others  had  done  with  him, 
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The  other  was  an  occasion  when  Mike  had 
been  brutally  assaulted  by  no  fewer  than  three 
village  dogs,  each  about  one  and  a  half  times 
his  size,  while  he  lay  asleep  in  a  field  waiting 
for  his  master.  We  drove  off  two  and  allowed 
Mike  and  the  biggest  of  the  trio  to  settle 
matters  between  themselves,  which  they  did 
— or  rather  Mike  did — to  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion. 

After  this,  fighting  was  put  down  with  a 
strong  hand  and  a  pinch  of  pepper  invariably 
carried  in  the  event  of  accidents,  to  make 
Mike  let  go  his  vice-like  grip.  It  took  some 
time  and  many  chastisements  before  the 
goal  was  reached,  but  finally  Mike  was  in- 
duced to  see  the  folly  of  his  ways  and  realize 
that  it  was  more  pleasant  to  pass  a  dog,  even 
if  he  growled,  than  to  get  beaten  for  fighting, 
besides  bites  and  bruises  received  in  the  fight. 
To  the  end  of  time  Mike  will  always  pass  a 
black  sheep-dog  with  his  back  hairs  on  end, 
and  on  the  very  tips  of  his  toes,  only  praying 
for  some  accident  to  happen  to  give  him  an 
excuse  to  go  in.  Any  other  kind  of  dog  he 
will  rush  up  to  with  his  tail  wagging  and 
every  inch  of  him  proclaiming  "  pax  "  from 
afar.  Even  at  the  age  of  seven,  a  real  good 
rough-and-tumble  is  one  of  Mike's  joys,  and 
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it  is  immaterial  whether  it  is  with  another 
dog,  a  human  being,  or  anything  else,  so  long 
as  "  it  "  is  ready  to  play. 

Mike  used  to  be  in  his  element  when  camp 
had  to  be  shifted  and  the  coolies  arrived  to 
carry  the  loads.  Most  of  them  carried  some 
sort  of  a  rope  round  their  waists,  and  Mike 
felt  sure  that  this  was  done  for  his  edifica- 
tion alone.  A  group  of  men  or  women  with 
their  backs  to  him,  and  ropes  round  them, 
was  like  roast  beef  to  a  hungry  man.  He 
would  stalk  them  with  much  care,  till  within 
a  yard  or  so  of  the  nearest,  and  then  make 
one  dash,  get  the  rope  in  his  mouth,  and 
either  have  the  wretched  man  on  his  back 
or  haul  him  round  and  round.  He  very  soon 
got  well  known  among  the  coolies,  and  I  have 
often  seen  one  man  enticing  Mike  surrep- 
titiously when  another  has  not  been  looking, 
by  pointing  at  his  rope.  An  onslaught  by 
him  would  be  hailed  by  much  uproarious 
mirth  and  jeers. 

Bhaloo,  the  bear  cub,  and  Mike  were  great 
pals,  but  Bhaloo  did  not  enjoy  his  games 
with  Mike  nearly  so  well  as  he  did  with 
Rosy,  the  spaniel,  or  Nicholas,  the  St.  Ber- 
nard, who  came  on  the  scene  much  later  in 
Mike's  life.  While  Mike  was  sitting  or  lying 
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down  he  would  stand  any  amount  of  bullying 
from  Bhaloo,  and  would  let  Bhaloo  slap  him 
and  bite  him  and  in  fact  do  anything  he  liked, 
without  retaliating,  chiefly  because  he  was 
too  lazy  to  get  up,  and  these  moments  Bhaloo 
enjoyed  to  the  full.  But  retribution  was  at 
hand.  When  thoroughly  roused  out  of  his 
sleep  by  Bhaloo  biting  his  ears  or  tail,  you 
would  see  those  pink  slits  of  eyes  of  his  watch- 
ing Bhaloo's  movements,  while  lying  abso- 
lutely passive  himself.  Suddenly  he  would 
seize  his  opportunity,  catch  Bhaloo  by  one 
ear,  roll  him  on  his  back  and  then  solemnly 
proceed  to  drag  the  much  protesting  black 
mass  round  the  compound.  At  the  end  of 
five  minutes  of  this  treatment  he  would  let 
him  go  and  Bhaloo  would  slowly  get  on  his 
legs,  look  at  Mike  sideways,  wobble  his  nose 
at  him,  say  "  beast  "  in  his  own  language, 
and  then  bolt  and  let  Mike  once  more  com- 
pose himself  to  sleep. 

Poor  Mike  started  life  with  a  terrible  in- 
heritance, and  it  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that 
the  "  trait  "  never  developed  in  him,  or  I  fear 
his  life  would  have  ended  in  its  first  year. 
His  mother,  a  lady  of  the  very  bluest  of 
blue  blood,  took  an  aversion  to  horses.  An 
ordinary  horse  standing  or  walking  did  not 
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attract  her  attention,  but  the  moment  it 
broke  into  a  trot  it  became  an  object  for 
serious  consideration  and  to  be  checked  at 
all  costs.  A  small  yapping  terrier  started  her 
off  in  her  evil  ways,  and  once  started  nothing 
could  or  would  stop  her.  While  out  for  a 
walk  with  her  master,  a  lady  on  a  prancing 
steed  trotted  past ;  a  terrier  rushed  after 
the  horse  and  began  barking,  and  before  the 
owner  of  Mike's  mother  knew  what  she  was 
after,  she  had  flown  at  tl  e  horse,  got  him  by 
the  nose  and  brought  horse  and  rider  violently 
to  the  ground.  An  unmerciful  thrashing  on 
the  spot  had  the  effect  of  curing  her  for  that 
day,  but  it  was  found  thereafter  that  she 
could  never  be  trusted  off  her  chain  where 
trotting  horses  were  to  be  found,  and  a  second 
similar  accident,  with  more  dire  results  to 
the  rider  than  the  last  one,  a  little  over  a 
year  after  the  birth  of  Mike,  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  finest  of  her  breed 
ever  seen  in  this  country. 

Mike  met  four  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
on  the  show  bench  when  he  was  still  qualified 
to  appear  in  the  puppy  class,  after  several 
months  of  a  riotous  life  in  the  bracing  climate 
of  the  Himalayas.  One  brother  was  certainly 
taller  and  one  fatter,  but  not  one  could  touch 
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his  massive  chest  and  shoulders  and  the 
great  hard  muscles  showing  on  his  huge 
waler-like  quarters.  His  "  show  "  days  ended 
early  in  life,  as  in  his  second  year  Mike  met 
with  an  appalling  accident  which  would  have 
killed  anything  except  a  Mike.  I  had  long 
ago  broken  him  of  chasing  monkeys,  a  dan- 
gerous habit  where  panthers  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  we  had  passed  several  near 
the  road  of  which  he  had  taken  no  notice. 
One  great  big  beast  sat  on  a  bent  stump 
jutting  out  from  the  road  and  overhanging 
a  cliff.  This  monkey  defied  Mike  in  that 
very  offensive  way  monkeys  have,  by  shaking 
his  stump  and  swaying  jerkily  up  and  down 
and  from  side  to  side,  grunting  the  while. 
Mike  looked  up,  stood  still,  and  without  a 
second's  thought  made  one  wild  bound,  and 
disappeared  into  space  over  a  sixty  feet  drop. 
It  took  me  some  time  to  get  to  him  as  I  had 
to  go  a  detour  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  there 
found  a  huddled  up  mass  lying  in  a  dry 
water  cut,  able  to  move  his  head  and  fore- 
legs but  absolutely  paralysed  behind,  with 
a  great  lump  in  the  centre  of  his  back.  The 
kindest  thing  would  have  been  to  shoot  him 
on  the  spot,  but  this  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  do,  so  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  home. 
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A  daily  course  of  massage  after  placing  him 
under  an  icy  cold  tap,  the  water  from  which 
played  for  half  an  hour  on  his  spine,  brought 
life  at  the  end  of  four  months,  and  one  day 
we  noticed  movement  in  his  tail  and  feet.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  you  could  only  just  notice 
something  curious  in  his  trot,  and  a  slight 
lump  in  his  back,  the  latter  being  always 
visible  on  a  cold  day  ;  otherwise  Mike  was 
none  the  worse  for  his  flying  leap. 

Another  escape  for  him  was  when  he  got 
mixed  up  with  wild  pigs.  I  saw  some  six  pigs 
pass  me  hurriedly  in  thick  jungle,  followed 
by  an  enormous  boar.  It  was  quite  near  my 
camp  and  I  was  on  my  way  to  it,  and  was 
thankful  that  Mike  had  not  been  with  me 
when  I  saw  them.  Five  minutes  later  I  was 
home  and  met  the  sweeper  leading  off  Mike, 
more  red  than  white.  One  glance  at  him 
told  its  own  tale.  Mike  had  undoubtedly 
met  the  pigs  just  before  I  had  ;  had  evidently 
gone  for  one  of  the  front  ones,  and  been 
charged  by  the  big  one  from  the  rear,  with 
disastrous  results.  The  Assistant  Surgeon 
arrived  on  the  scene  quickly,  and  after 
washing  and  putting  back  bits  of  Mike  to 
places  in  his  body  to  which  we  hoped  they 
belonged,  he  was  sewn  up.  Eight  stitches  in 
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all,  and  not  so  much  as  a  whine  from  the  dog. 
A  transfer  to  a  veterinary  hospital,  by  the 
first  train,  resulted  in  a  complete  recovery 
after  a  month's  treatment. 

Mike  has  always  been  used  to  weird  and 
wonderful  pets  that  master  brings  into  the 
establishment,  so  might  be  expected  to  accept 
the  position  philosophically  on  the  arrival 
of  a  newcomer,  but  his  latest  escapade  in  this 
respect  is  also  the  strangest.  Mike,  with  the 
help  of  Tommy,  discovered  a  jackal's  lair 
under  a  big  boulder.  Master,  with  the  help 
of  a  crooked  stick,  discovered  tiny  cubs,  not 
two  days  old,  smoky  brown,  almost  black 
little  mites  with  eyes  tight  shut.  Mike  made 
a  grab  as  they  came  to  the  surface  and  got 
one  into  his  mouth,  and  I  expected  to  find 
a  bit  of  pulp.  To  my  surprise  he  put  it  down 
and  the  little  thing's  fur  was  not  even  wet 
or  rumpled.  I  brought  them  home  and  Mike 
took  complete  charge  and  would  not  let 
Tommy  go  near.  This  is  comprehensible  as 
he  probably  thought  them  his  own  bit  of 
shikar,  but  when  the  cubs  were  placed  on 
the  ground,  Mike  put  out  his  snout  and 
dragged  them  in  towards  him  very  gently 
and  got  them  between  his  fore  paws,  along- 
side his  chest,  and  put  his  great  fat  neck  over 
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them,  evidently  to  keep  them  warm,  and  was 
prepared  to  sit  there  indefinitely  whilst  they 
wriggled  and  whined  beneath.  This  is  in- 
comprehensible. For  the  first  time  after 
many  years  I  saw  the  old  familiar  light  come 
into  his  eyes  when  Tommy  approached,  and 
Tommy,  who  ordinarily  rules  Mike  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  thought  it  wiser  to  withdraw 
when  he  saw  that  look. 
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MY  lot  was  cast  in  the  jungles  and  I 
would  not  have  changed  it  for  a 
good  deal.  Most  men  I  met  were 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking  and  called  me 
a  lucky  devil,  though  fifty  per  cent  of  them 
would  have  changed  their  minds,  inside  of 
a  year,  had  they  been  in  my  place.  The 
jungles  are  delightful  if  your  pet  hobby  con- 
stitutes the  study  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
jungles,  and  a  love  of  nature  generally,  but 
if  you  begin  to  long  for  the  company  of  your 
own  kind,  or,  perhaps,  the  society  of  the 
"  fairies  "  you  left  behind  in  the  Club  and 
such  places,  then  you  are  doomed.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  putting  in  eighteen  months  once, 
without  seeing  a  white  face  or  talking  the 
English  language,  except  to  my  dogs,  sixteen 
marches  from  the  nearest  station  and  eight 
from  the  nearest  Post  Office.  The  postal 
authorities  were  not  quite  so  free  with  their 
offices  in  those  days. 
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The  natural  result  of  such  a  life  to  a  man 
already  interested  in  wild  animals  was  for 
him  forthwith  to  collect  all  of  them  he  could. 
When  this  story  opens,  I  had  a  weird  assort- 
ment of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

i"  Satan  "  had  been  with  me  about  a  year. 
I  can't  say  I  exactly  loved  him  or  that  he  was 
a  lovable  character,  but  he  was  distinctly 
interesting  to  watch  and  study  and,  anyway, 
he  was  there,  and  looked  like  staying.  He 
was  a  rock  python,  about  twelve  feet  in 
length  and  about  as  thick  as  an  average 
man's  arm.  He  cost  very  little  to  keep, 
which  to  a  poor  man  is  a  great  consideration. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  "  Satan "  and  his 
friends,  and  I,  would  have  parted  company 
and  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  write 
about. 

Satan  had  one  trick.  I  don't  know  how 
he  learnt  it,  or  whether  it  was  a  thing  that 
required  any  teaching.  I  discovered  it  quite 
by  chance,  and  many  is  the  time  I  was  asked 
to  bring  him  in,  after  dinner,  to  do  it,  when 
I  went  into  civilization  for  the  winter.  Three 
dining-room  chairs  were  tied  together,  back 
to  back,  and  placed  beside  a  table.  I  would 
mount  the  table,  lift  up  "  Satan  "  over  my 
head,  and  let  him  lie  with  his  head  hanging 
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down  on  one  side  and  his  tail  on  the  other. 
Somebody  would  then  get  his  tail  and  guide 
it  to  the  bundle  of  chairs,  permitting  about 
an  inch  or  two  to  wind  round  the  arm  or 
back  of  a  chair.  He  would  feel  about  for  a 
second  or  two,  evidently  to  get  a  good  grip, 
and  then  lift  up  the  three  as  though  they 
were  feathers  and  carry  them  half-way  up  to 
the  roof.  Why  he  did  it  and  why  he  never 
refused  to  do  it,  when  invited,  I  could  not 
make  out. 

Satan  and  I  had  been  up  in  the  jungles  for 
some  months,  and  he  had  waxed  fat  and  con- 
tented on  his  diet  of  crows,  of  which  he  re- 
ceived six  every  Sunday,  feathers,  beaks, 
bones  and  all.  Some  days  he  would  eat  all 
six  and  want  more,  while  on  others,  two  or 
three  would  content  him.  It  was  immaterial 
to  him  whether  he  got  his  dinner  in  the  privacy 
of  his  own  basket  or  out  on  the  lawn,  in  front 
of  the  tent. 

It  usually  took  between  half  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  for  him  to  get  outside 
six  crows,  and  the  lumps  which  formed  in 
various  parts  of  his  body,  as  each  crow 
worked  its  way  down,  seemed  very  uncom- 
fortable, to  say  the  least  of  it.  Satan  was  an 
uncanny  beast  and  could  dislocate  his  jaws 
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when  he  wished,  and  needed  no  doctor  to 
put  them  right  again.  His  dinner  did  not 
go  inside  him  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  he 
literally  crawled  outside  his  dinner.  Having 
got  a  good  hold  of  his  crow  he  would  be 
motionless  for  a  few  seconds,  then  his  upper 
jaw  would  slowly  move  off  to  one  side, 
leaving  the  lower  one  in  its  original  place. 
This  had  the  effect  of  getting  further  up  the 
crow,  and  the  place  the  upper  jaw  moved 
from  would  be  covered  with  saliva.  His 
jaws  would  thus  work  from  side  to  side,  the 
crow  being  held  in  the  vice-like  coils.  When 
the  fat  body  of  the  bird  got  too  big  for  his 
jaws,  the  jaws  just  parted  company  from 
each  other  and  adapted  themselves  to  the 
bigger  mouthful.  It  was  all  very  simple. 

A  couple  of  cobras,  a  Himalayan  viper  and 
a  rat-snake  lived  in  separate  baskets.  I  once 
put  a  small  snake  with  the  cobras,  and  next 
morning  found  one  of  the  latter  looking  nice 
and  plump,  but  my  little  Lycodon  aulicus  was 
gone. 

Among  other  pets  was  Spots,  a  little 
panther  cub,  little  Bhaloo — you  have  heard 
of  him  already — Vick,  a  fox,  and  old 
Ooloo,  the  wise-looking  owl  known  to 
naturalists  as  Bubo  bengalensis. 
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Ooloo  sometimes  indulged  in  a  solo,  and 
when  he  did,  you  wished  he  had  died  when 
he  was  young.  He  was  very  tame  and  could 
be  trusted  to  fly  about  wherever  he  wished 
and  always  come  back.  One  day  he  was 
missing.  The  servants  said  he  would  never 
return,  but  while  I  was  having  breakfast  I 
heard  two  Himalayan  Nutcrackers  using 
awful  language  in  a  spruce  tree  close  at  hand. 
I  thought  it  just  possible  that  Ooloo  was 
getting  the  rough  edge  of  their  tongues,  but 
decided  to  finish  breakfast  before  going  to 
see.  Before  many  minutes  the  nutcrackers 
were  joined  by  a  Blue-Himalayan  Magpie- 
jay,  and  he  too  raised  his  voice  and  said  what 
he  thought.  The  old  Jungle  Crow  was  not 
long  about  arriving.  He  never  is  when  there 
is  a  row  on.  Long  before  breakfast  was  over 
there  were  quite  ten  crows  and  half  a  dozen 
little  tits,  which  danced  about  from  twig  to 
twig  in  a  frenzy,  and  had  a  tremendous  lot 
to  say,  for  such  tiny  people. 

I  hoped  the  crows  would  take  the  matter 
well  in  hand  and  give  old  Ooloo  a  lesson  that 
would  teach  him  not  to  stay  out  again.  They 
did,  and  as  I  took  up  a  commanding  position, 
I  saw  old  Wiseacre  looking  very  pleased  with 
life,  with  one  eye  open  and  the  other  tight 
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shut,  looking  at  a  crow  in  front  of  him.  Sud- 
denly the  poor  old  chap's  dignity  received  a 
fearful  shock,  for  while  he  looked  at  the 
crow  in  front,  another  got  behind  and  pulled 
his  tail.  Ooloo  turned  round  hurriedly, 
every  feather  standing  on  end,  snapped  his 
beak  twice  and  said  "  kut,  kut,"  which  was 
a  way  he  had  when  annoyed.  His  turning 
round  was  the  cue  the  crows,  the  nutcrackers, 
the  magpie-jay  and  the  tits  were  all  waiting 
for,  and  from  it  they  knew  they  had  a  young 
"  griff "  who  was  not  used  to  the  ways  of 
the  jungle.  The  crow  who  had  been  in  front 
was  now  behind  and  did  not  lose  the  favour- 
able opportunity.  The  owl  turned  again  and 
each  movement  occasioned  shrieks  of  laughter 
from  the  jeerers  on  all  sides  of  him.  The 
crows  got  bolder  and  bolder  and  he  got  plenty 
of  pecks.  Finally  he  could  stand  it  no  longer 
and  went  for  another  tree,  with  the  entire 
mob  after  him.  A  king  crow  dropped  from 
somewhere  above  and  got  him  a  horrid 
smack,  but  Ooloo  reached  his  tree  all  right. 
I  let  him  get  a  good  mobbing  and  when  I 
thought  he  had  had  enough  of  it,  rescued 
him. 

The  time  came  when  I  had  to  leave  my 
happy  hunting  grounds,  so  decided  to  take  my 
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menagerie  with  me.  It  really  was  not  diffi- 
cult, as  Spots,  Bhaloo  and  Vick  were  quite 
happy  marching  along  with  the  dogs.  The 
ophidians  were  slung  across  a  pole  in  their 
respective  baskets,  and  Ooloo  travelled 
perched  on  the  sweeper's  bedding  bundle. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  entire  caval- 
cade, after  many  days'  marching,  arrived  at 
a  fashionable  hill  resort  through  which  we 
had  to  pass.  I  had  intended  to  go  through 
in  the  lunch  hour  when  nobody  would  be 
about,  but  man  only  proposed  while  a  heavy 
storm  disposed.  I  had  to  take  shelter  in  a 
cave  by  the  way  and  arrived  at  the  station 
at  4  or  5  p.m.  when  all  the  inhabitants  were 
foregathered  round  the  bandstand.  Spots 
and  Bhaloo  were  each  securely  fastened  to 
a  Thibetan  sheep-dog,  and  I  had  Vick  at 
the  end  of  a  leash,  in  case  some  sporting 
hound  spotted  her. 

I  had  to  go  right  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  station  to  get  to  my  destination,  and 
what  with  all  the  dogs  in  the  place  barking, 
horses  shying,  some  people  swearing  and 
others  laughing,  we'll  draw  a  veil  over  the 
rest  of  that  journey,  and  go  on  to  the  sequel 
of  my  three  days'  sojourn  there. 

The  very  next  day  I  received  a  note  from 
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old  K.  saying  that  Mrs.  S.  was  getting  up  a 
bazaar  in  aid  of  the  orphanage,  and  had 
asked  him  to  ask  me  to  exhibit  my  menagerie  ! 
Seeing  that  I  did  not  know  Mrs.  S.  from  Eve, 
it  sounded  rather  cool,  but  I  suppose  people 
who  are  getting  up  bazaars  in  aid  of  charit- 
able institutions  are  privileged,  and  I  could 
not  very  well  say  no.  I  was  given  quite  a 
nice  little  room  all  to  myself.  Bhaloo,  Spots 
and  Vick  each  had  a  little  bed  on  which  they 
would  not  sit,  old  Satan  was  ignominiously 
hauled  out  of  his  basket  and  turned  loose 
into  the  branches  of  a  dead  tree,  specially 
brought  in  for  the  purpose.  Ooloo  sat  con- 
tentedly on  a  projecting  curtain  pole  and 
looked  bored  and  sleepy,  but  the  cobras  and 
the  viper  stayed  at  home. 

All  went  better  than  I  had  hoped,  and  I 
collected  the  great  sum  of  Rs.  46-10  in  two- 
anna  bits  (which  was  the  entrance  fee  to  the 
menagerie),  until  within  five  minutes  of 
closing  time.  A  lady  who  had  made  no  end 
of  purchases  elsewhere  "  could  not  take  her 
little  boy  away  without  showing  him  the 
menagerie."  He  is  not  likely  to  forget  it  in 
a  hurry  either,  poor  little  chap.  Satan  had 
been  showing  signs  of  peevishness  and  I 
warned  the  boy  not  to  go  near  him.  Bhaloo, 
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who  had  spent  half  his  day  sitting  up  with 
biscuits  and  cakes  on  his  nose,  had  to  be 
humoured  and  coaxed,  and  while  I  was 
talking  to  him,  there  was  a  shriek  from 
behind.  The  child  had  not  heeded  my 
warning,  and  had  pulled  Satan's  tail.  Like 
a  flash  Satan's  teeth  were  deeply  embedded 
in  his  arm,  and  the  rest  of  him  was  working 
down  off  the  tree.  The  lady  had  a  pair  of 
long  gloves  loose  in  her  hand.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  polite,  so  I  seized  the  gloves, 
rushed  up,  and  using  them  as  pads  for  my 
ringers,  tore  his  jaws  apart  and  pulled  the 
youngster  aside  just  in  time.  Not  being  a 
poisonous  snake,  little  harm  was  done  and 
the  bazaar  was  four  annas  more  to  the  good  ! 
Satan  might  have  lived  long  and  happily 
ever  after,  but  he  did  not.  I  had  to  go  into 
camp  and  left  my  pets  behind.  The  chup- 
rassy  whose  duty  it  was  to  put  Satan's 
basket  in  the  sun  every  morning,  and  back 
into  the  tent  at  night,  only  accomplished 
the  former  and  then  forgot  all  about  poor 
Satan.  I  got  back  unexpectedly  very  early 
in  the  morning  after  a  three  days'  absence 
to  find  the  basket  outside,  white  with  frost, 
and  Satan's  thirteen  feet  of  muscle  and 
bone  frozen  solid. 
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THE  day  is  nearing  its  close.  A  raw, 
cutting  breeze  blows  off  the  river 
and  the  clouds  which  hang  round 
the  sinking  sun  have  changed  from  white 
to  grey,  from  grey  to  pink,  from  pink  to  a 
deep  purple  and  back  again  to  a  deeper  pink, 
shading  off  to  heliotrope  higher  up  in  the 
sky.  A  flight  of  teal,  on  their  way  to  a  dis- 
tant jheel,  swish  past  you  and  the  first  skein 
of  geese  has  left  the  sands,  where  it  rested 
during  the  day,  and  is  now  making  for  some 
luckless  ryot's  fields.  Two  cormorants  sit 
on  a  stump  at  the  edge  of  the  river  with  their 
wings  hanging  down  to  catch  the  last  bit  of 
warmth  from  the  setting  sun,  while  crows 
are  hurrying  in  from  every  direction  to  find 
a  perch  among  the  clump  of  trees.  This  is 
their  nightly  roosting  haunt  and  they  come 
from  miles  around,  from  all  points  of  the 
compass.  Beginning  to  arrive  about  four 
o'clock  in  ones  and  twos,  they  continue 
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without  a  break  until  dusk,  and  as  the  sun 
gets  lower  in  the  horizon,  small  numbers 
give  place  to  regular  regiments  and  brigades, 
until  the  whole  air  is  full  of  flapping  black 
wings  and  raucous  corvine  voices. 

Far  up  in  the  heavens  may  be  seen  a  num- 
ber of  vultures  and  eagles  ringing  on  motion- 
less pinions,  seeking  a  perch  for  the  night. 
A  dark  brown  giant  among  them  with  very 
broad  wings  is  the  Cinereous  Vulture,  while 
the  black  one,  showing  a  white  patch  on  the 
thighs  and  another  on  the  crop,  is  the  Black 
Vulture.  The  Griffon  Vulture  is  there  too, 
and  the  light  brown  bird,  with  a  very  much 
less  heavy  flight  and  a  somewhat  longer  tail 
in  proportion  to  his  size,  with  two  parallel 
lines  running  along  his  wings,  is  the  Steppe 
Eagle,  a  winter  visitor  to  the  plains  of 
Northern  India.  There  are  many  others 
circling  for  the  last  time  before  wending 
their  ways  to  their  respective  roosting 
places,  but  we  are  not  now  concerned  with 
them. 

In  and  among  the  trees  above  mentioned, 
except  for  crows,  bird  life  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence,  but  earlier  in  the  afternoon  a 
coucal  might  have  been  seen  stalking  majes- 
tically along  the  ground,  among  the  bushes 
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fringing  the  water's  edge.  A  tree-pie  hopping 
among  the  branches,  or  a  fly-catcher  perched 
on  the  extreme  tip  of  a  branch,  occasionally 
makes  sallies  into  the  air  after  its  prey.  A 
shikra  makes  its  way  across  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river  as  if  to  roost  with  the 
crows,  but,  when  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  nearest  tree,  he  is  met  by  half  a  dozen 
crows  and  mobbed.  He  hastily  changes  his 
direction  and  goes  off  at  right  angles.  A 
Pallas's  Fish  Eagle,  returning  from  a  fishing 
excursion  down  the  river,  is  promptly  set 
upon  and  accompanied  for  some  distance 
by  a  mob,  but  he  is  used  to  them  and  does 
not  increase  his  pace  or  take  the  least  notice. 

A  somewhat  greater  commotion  in  the 
corvine  world  testifies  to  the  advent  of  some 
enemy,  one  to  be  held  in  respect  though  not 
in  awe,  and  a  sudden  rise  from  among  the 
trees  of  a  few  birds,  joined  by  others,  to 
pursue  the  common  foe,  ends  in  the  igno- 
minious retreat  of  a  saker  falcon,  who  is 
evidently  new  to  this  place  and  in  his  ignor- 
ance has  the  temerity  to  pass  when  the  posi- 
tion is  strongly  held. 

At  the  same  time,  a  still  greater  cawing 
and  hurrying  to  and  fro  at  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  plantation  attracts  the  attention,  and 
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it  soon  becomes  evident  that  events  of  no 
small  moment  are  passing  in  that  part  of  the 
colony.  Hundreds  of  birds  appear  to  be 
fleeing  and  all  in  one  direction,  then,  curving 
round  in  a  semi-circle  on  either  side  of  whence 
they  started,  join  the  crowd  behind  in  pur- 
suit of  something.  As  they  approach,  you 
see  a  bigger  form  among  them.  When  it 
nears  a  fresh  clump  of  trees,  all  the  inmates 
thereof  simply  hurl  themselves  among  the 
branches,  and  appear  a  second  later  on  either 
side  of  the  trees,  and  as  the  form  passes  on 
to  the  next  clump  the  crows  from  the  last 
one  range  in  behind,  where  by  now  is  a  mob 
some  thousands  strong,  and  all  caw  and 
shout  at  the  same  time,  while  the  more 
courageous  of  them  fly  at  the  marauder's 
tail  and  every  now  and  again  descend  on  him 
with  much  violence.  The  marauder  appears 
absolutely  indifferent  to  the  demoniacal  mob 
at  his  tail  and  flies  straight  ahead.  This  is 
the  Bonelli's  Eagle,  who  makes  a  nightly 
visit  to  the  colony  and  reduces  the  numbers 
by  one  with  wonderful  regularity. 

Somehow  he  is  never  seen  to  stoop  at  a 
crow  when  he  has  them  at  his  mercy  and  yet, 
if  you  go  and  examine  the  spot  where  some 
thousands  of  crows  are  circling  round  and 
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round,  you  will  almost  invariably  find  a 
Bonelli's  Eagle  sitting  with  a  crow  in  his 
talons.  Among  the  myriads  of  crow  calls, 
there  are  frequently  heard  cries  in  a  some- 
what higher  key.  These  are  jackdaws  who 
have  come  down  from  the  hills  to  a  more 
congenial  clime,  for  the  winter  months. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  lull  over  a  portion 
of  the  colony.  Just  then,  there  are  no  new 
arrivals  to  cause  a  fresh  disturbance,  and 
those  already  settled  change  their  tone  of 
vexation,  or  grievance,  or  whatever  it  is  to 
a  more  subdued  and  less  harsh  call.  If  you 
keep  your  eye  on  yon  tree  full  of  birds,  and 
watch  individual  members,  you  will  be  struck 
by  the  contortions  their  little  throats  undergo 
to  emit  their  various  calls.  They  all  have 
much  to  say  to  each  other,  and  the  only 
trouble  seems  to  be  to  find  a  listener,  for 
there  is  no  time  to  listen  and  each  and  all 
must  talk,  whether  in  subdued  crows  and 
cackles  or  discordant,  jarring  caws. 

If  a  cackle  denotes  a  laugh,  a  crow  must 
be  a  past  master  in  seeing  the  point  of  his 
own  jests.  He  cannot  possibly  have  heard 
what  the  one  next  to  him  has  said,  having 
been  so  deeply  engrossed  in  his  own  tale,  but 
suddenly  he  will  change  from  a  succession  of 
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"  kaw  kawa  kra  kre  kawa  "  and  go  off  into 
fits  of  laughter — "  kukukuk  " — in  various 
keys.  His  head  will  bob  up  and  down  and 
the  mirth  is  communicated  to  his  tail,  which 
sets  up  a  succession  of  twitchings. 

A  lull  never  lasts  long.  Some  few  of  the 
members  begin  to  think  about  composing 
themselves  to  sleep,  having  got  a  most  com- 
fortable perch,  when  one,  more  wide  awake 
than  the  others  or,  maybe,  a  bit  of  an 
alarmist,  sets  up  a  caw  in  a  different  note 
and  at  the  same  time  leaves  his  perch  and 
dashes  off  through  the  branches.  This  is 
enough  for  the  others,  and  the  next  instant 
pandemonium  reigns  once  more. 

While  you  watch  and  listen,  a  distant  roar 
in  a  very  much  deeper  note  than  any  hitherto 
heard  reaches  the  ear.  For  a  second  it  is 
difficult  to  locate  through  all  the  din  going 
on  in  your  immediate  vicinity,  but  as  it  gets 
nearer  you  find  it  is  coming  from  directly 
overhead.  Here  come  the  late  arrivals  of 
this  colony.  Not  in  ones  or  twos,  but  one 
vast  body  several  thousands  strong.  They 
do  not  approach  like  the  crows,  keeping  close 
to  the  trees  and  hurrying  up  between  one 
clump  and  another.  These  come  for  the 
most  part  on  steady  pinions,  sailing  leisurely 
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along  and  circling  over  the  colony  at  a  great 
height. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  general  commotion, 
not  from  fear  but  pure  Hght-heartedness. 
They  will  dive  straight  down  with  closed 
wings,  twist  and  turn  at  most  alarming 
angles,  or  rise  straight  up  vertically,  like  a 
trained  falcon  making  her  point,  and  finally 
settle  down  to  a  more  sober  proceeding  and 
come  steadily  down  into  the  colony  in  one 
great  body.  These  are  rooks,  also  winter 
visitors  to  our  plains.  Now  the  population 
of  the  colony  is  complete  and  the  discord  of 
voices  becomes  even  greater  than  it  was 
formerly.  From  the  peevish  high  pitch  of 
the  jackdaw  to  the  solemn  deeper  sound  of 
the  rook,  all  have  much  to  say  and  there  is 
no  hesitation  about  saying  it. 

Many  incidents  may  take  place  ere  they 
can  close  their  eyes  in  sleep.  There  are 
enemies  on  every  side,  and  from  the  moment 
the  advance  guard  put  in  an  appearance, 
early  in  the  afternoon,  keen  eyes  have  been 
on  the  watch,  and  long  after  the  colony  has 
become  oblivious  of  friends  and  enemies 
alike,  a  muffled  choking  caw  will  tell  of  a 
night  tragedy,  and  a  fluttering  and  flounder- 
ing among  the  branches  will  show  where  the 
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other  inmates  of  the  tree,  in  which  the 
tragedy  took  place,  are  trying  to  find  a  foot- 
hold in  the  dark. 

As  the  sun  sinks  lower,  the  roar  of  myriads 
of  crow  voices  fill  the  air,  though  only  a  few 
are  now  flying  round  still  seeking  a  perch. 
It  is  not  the  raucous  sound  one  associates 
with  the  usual  cawing  of  crows  now,  but 
intensified  a  million  times,  until  it  becomes 
as  the  roar  of  some  mighty  river. 

Suddenly  the  roar  is  hushed,  and  a  mystical 
echo  of  the  tense  emotion  which  has  lulled 
those  myriads  of  voices  enters,  as  it  were, 
into  your  very  soul.  What  is  it  ?  You  are 
unwittingly  imbued  with  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  little  throbbing  hearts  in  the  trees 
around  you.  After  all  the  noise  to  which 
you  have  become  so  accustomed,  this  sudden 
silence  can  be  felt,  and  for  one  momentous 
second  the  entire  world  sinks  into  the  tiny 
microcosm,  made  up  of  yourself  and  the 
crows  around  you. 

Once  again,  far  away  from  the  very  corner 
of  the  colony  a  single  crow  voice,  hardly 
audible,  just  reaches  you,  and  in  the  very 
next  second  the  whole  corvine  army  rises 
from  the  trees  as  one  bird,  and  a  full  diapason 
of  the  myriads  who  have  now  found  their 
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voices,  comes  again  that  mighty  roar.  To 
the  voices  is  now  added  the  whirr  of  a  million 
flapping  wings  and  the  sky  is  black  above 
you. 

The  whole  colony,  impelled  as  though  by 
some  mighty  irresistible  unseen  hand,  dashes 
madly  forward,  each  member  taking  the 
same  line  as  if  for  dear  life.  For  dear  life  it 
is  that  they  are  flying.  Was  it  the  first  low 
call  in  the  distance  which  has  conveyed  the 
warning,  or  have  those  twinkling  eyes  one, 
and  all,  seen  what  is,  as  yet,  invisible  to  you  ? 
Be  it  what  it  may,  a  very  real  danger  is  on 
them.  From  the  riverside  appears  a  tiny 
speck,  not  much  bigger  than  any  one  of  the 
individuals  of  this  vast  concourse.  The 
sharp  beats  of  those  long,  pointed  wings, 
half  closed  after  each  flap,  are  well  known 
to  the  crows,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  mob 
the  intruder  now.  As  the  "  speck "  ap- 
proaches the  outer  fringe  of  trees,  the  voices 
are  once  more  hushed  and  a  frenzied  mass 
of  black  bodies  dash  hither  and  thither 
among  the  branches,  in  a  very  chaos  of  con- 
fusion. Undeterred  by  either  the  roar  or 
the  silence,  the  relentless  avalanche  descends 
right  into  the  very  midst  of  the  whirring 
wings,  and  a  few  seconds  later  a  peregrine 
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haggard  appears  with  a  crow  fast  in  her 
talons. 

This  is  the  sign  for  pandemonium  to  reign 
once  more,  and  every  voice  in  the  colony 
shrieks  anathemas  at  the  disturber  of  the 
peace.  Some  of  the  more  daring  ones  come 
forth  to  do  battle,  but  think  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valour  and  content  them- 
selves by  circling  round,  at  a  distance,  and 
making  for  the  trees  at  the  least  move  on 
the  part  of  the  falcon.  After  a  few  minutes 
the  entire  colony  settles  to  rest.  The  roar 
subsides,  though  individual  voices  may  be 
heard  telling  of  their  day's  adventures  far 
into  the  night. 

The  eagles  and  other  robbers  have  long 
ago  found  their  perches,  and  the  little  falcon 
can  now  enjoy  her  meal  in  the  open,  and  sits 
down  with  her  quarry  on  the  sands,  near 
the  bank  of  the  river,  unmindful  of  the 
commotion  she  has  caused  in  those  myriads 
of  black  breasts. 

The  sun  has  sunk  behind  the  lowest  cloud 
on  the  horizon  ;  the  clouds  have  lost  their 
varied  tints,  and  out  of  the  deep  gloom  of 
the  trees  across  the  river  comes  the  resounding 
"  guk  guk  guk  gurr  guk  gurr  "  of  the  great 
night  hunter,  and  all  is  once  more  still. 


DARBY  AND   JOAN 

DARBY  and  Joan  were  two  delightful 
little  langurs,  known  in  the  best 
circles  as  Semnopithecus  schistaceus. 
They  came  into  my  possession  when  they 
were  about  a  month  old,  and  it  was  surpris- 
ing how  very  active  two  such  tiny  little  things 
can  be.  They  led  us  a  tremendous  dance 
before  their  capture  was  effected.  A  large 
troop  of  langurs  was  seen  in  among  some 
chestnut  trees  at  the  edge  of  a  clearing  in  a 
forest,  and  to  catch  any  young  ones  while 
their  mothers  were  near  at  hand  was  out  of 
the  question.  I  had  noticed  that  these  two 
were  given  to  playing  about,  if  such  solemn 
little  people  can  ever  be  said  to  play,  in  a 
thickly  foliaged  but  small  silver-fir  tree, 
which  grew  very  near  the  chestnut.  From 
the  chestnut  to  the  silver-fir  was  an  easy 
jump,  as  its  branches  overhung  the  latter, 
but  to  jump  back  from  the  fir  to  the  chestnut 
was  quite  another  matter  for  the  little  ones. 
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I  saw  my  opportunity,  and  as  soon  as  the 
mother  had  made  her  way  into  the  further 
branches  of  the  chestnut  I  rushed  for  the 
fir,  hissing  on  my  dogs  ahead  of  me.  Before 
the  mother  realized  that  her  young  hopeful 
was  not  near  her,  I  had  arrived  under  the  fir 
and  cut  her  off  from  Darby  and  Joan.  As 
soon  as  the  troop  had  moved  on  we  began 
operations,  after  first  tying  up  the  dogs,  and 
in  about  twenty  minutes  had  the  youngsters 
safely  tied  up  in  a  basket. 

There  was  no  trouble  about  feeding  them 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  shortly  after 
we  got  back  into  camp  they  had  their  first 
drink  of  milk.  It  took  a  good  deal  of 
manoeuvring  to  get  them  to  understand 
what  was  intended,  but  after  several  attempts 
they  finally  discovered  that  if  they  sucked  a 
bit  of  cloth  that  was  put  into  their  mouths 
they  obtained  a  drink  of  sweetened  milk  and 
water.  In  two  days  they  were  quite  friendly 
and  followed  us  about,  and  the  dogs,  too, 
were  quite  reconciled  to  the  new  members 
of  the  family. 

I  do  not  think  they  were  brother  and 
sister,  and  Darby  was  a  good  deal  bigger 
than  Joan,  and  from  a  very  early  age  con- 
stituted himself  her  protector.  They  were 
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always  very  solemn  and  never  up  to  mischief 
like  an  ordinary  monkey.  I  never  saw  them 
indulge  in  a  romp.  As  for  any  horse-play 
among  themselves,  such  a  thing  was  unheard 
of,  and  they  would  never  thus  lower  their 
dignity. 

It  took  them  about  two  days  to  thoroughly 
grasp  the  intricacies  of  drinking  out  of  a 
saucer.  A  saucer  of  milk  with  a  rag  inside  it, 
and  the  end  of  the  rag  in  the  langur's  mouth, 
was  the  ordinary  method  of  taking  their 
food,  or  rather  drink.  If  the  milk  did  not 
come  quickly  enough  they  did  not  attempt 
to  take  a  bigger  mouthful  of  the  rag  or  to 
help  themselves  in  any  way ;  they  just 
dropped  it  out  of  their  mouths,  looked  at 
you  with  sad,  reproachful  eyes  and  screamed. 
In  time  they  learnt  to  drink  out  of  a  cup, 
and  held  it  to  their  lips  with  their  own  tiny 
hands,  but  it  proved  very  up-hill  work  to 
teach  them  to  put  the  cup  down  quietly, 
when  they  had  finished,  as  they  invariably 
threw  it  on  the  floor,  regardless  alike  of  the 
little  that  remained  inside,  and  your  carpet. 

Their  best  friend  in  the  camp  was  my  old 
bearer,  who  was  as  fond  of  them  as  they 
were  of  him.  They  would  follow  him  from 
room  to  room,  or  go  out  for  walks  seated 
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one  on  each  shoulder.  He  spoke  to  them  as 
though  they  were  little  children.  He  was 
always  giving  them  tit-bits  from  various 
trees,  and  introducing  them  to  new  vege- 
tables from  my  garden,  and  the  little  people 
would  be  very  unhappy  if  he  left  them  and 
walked  away,  and  would  scream  for  him  to 
come  back.  In  a  room  they  would  be  extra- 
ordinarily well  behaved,  taking  not  the  least 
interest  in  anything,  and  never  trying  to 
pull  things  off  a  table,  as  an  ordinary  monkey 
would  have  done. 

When  they  were  about  four  months  old 
and  could  look  after  themselves,  they  spent 
most  of  the  day  on  the  trees  adjoining  the 
house,  and  appeared  to  find  something  to 
eat  on  every  one  of  them.  The  young  leaves 
of  oak,  apricot  and  rhododendron  were  their 
favourites,  and  a  juicy  rhodendron  flower 
never  escaped  them.  They  soon  began  to 
recognize  strangers,  particularly  strange  dogs. 
Darby  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  found 
interest  in  a  dog's  tail,  and  if  a  dog  was  to 
asleep  near  him  he  would  pick  up  the  tail 
and  examine  the  end  of  it,  smell  it  and  put 
it  down  again. 

Every  action  of  his  was  grave  and  solemn 
as  befitted  the  wise  Hanuman.  Joan  never 
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seemed  quite  to  trust  the  dogs,  and  though 
she  never  actually  avoided  them,  she  would 
not  touch  one  if  she  could  help  it,  and  if  one 
licked  her  face  she  would  at  once  move  away, 
whereas  Darby  would  put  up  a  tiny  black 
hand  to  avoid  the  kiss,  but  would  not  other- 
wise trouble  himself  much  about  it. 

The  arrival  of  a  strange  dog  on  the  scene 
was  always  the  signal  for  the  two  to  make  for 
the  nearest  tree,  and  on  such  occasions  Darby 
would  promptly  take  charge  of  Joan  and 
clasp  her  in  his  arms  and,  having  got  into 
safety,  he  would  proceed  to  make  faces  at 
the  stranger,  while  Joan  would  put  on  an 
injured  expression  and  say  nothing.  They 
sometimes  lost  their  temper  if  kept  waiting 
for  their  food,  and  at  such  times  were  just 
like  two  very  naughty  children,  and  would 
scream  and  pull  each  other's  hair.  But  on 
the  whole  they  were  model  children  and  gave 
no  trouble. 

In  the  evening  when  it  was  time  to  go  to 
bed,  they  would  be  put  into  their  box,  and 
at  once  compose  themselves  to  sleep.  As  a 
rule  they  slept  in  each  other's  arms,  but  if 
one  felt  wakeful  and  the  other  sleepy,  the 
latter  would  soon  be  seen  nodding  while  the 
former  was  quite  content  to  sit  in  the  box 
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and  amuse  him  or  herself  pulling  splinters 
out  of  the  wooden  box  and  tasting  them. 
Darby  was  the  sleepier  of  the  two  and  seldom 
required  a  second  invitation.  As  pets  they 
are  delightful,  but  some  people  would  con- 
sider them  depressing,  for  every  action  is 
slow  and  deliberate,  and  there  is  always  a 
sad  expression  in  the  little  wizened  "  old- 
man  "  face,  which  is  very  touching. 

In  his  wild  state  the  langur  is  extremely 
active,  and  may  often  be  seen  amusing  him- 
self swinging  on  a  branch  at  a  dizzy  height 
and  then  dropping  through  space  to  catch 
another  branch  some  twenty  feet  below  and 
hang  by  one  arm.  It  seems  to  be  all  the  same 
to  him  what  height  he  falls  from,  as  he  in- 
variably lands  on  his  feet  or  breaks  his  fall 
by  crashing  through  branches  en  route.  It 
is  a  common  sight  to  see  him  swinging  a 
branch  on  which  he  is  sitting  and  then,  by 
using  it  as  a  spring-board,  getting  an  impetus 
from  it  which  will  take  him  thirty  or  forty 
feet  across  a  road. 

Langurs,  I  believe,  frequently  fall  victims 
to  the  cunning  of  panthers.  I  have  myself 
seen  the  remains  of  a  langur  freshly  killed 
and  half  eaten  by  a  panther.  Hill-men  say 
that  a  panther,  when  he  sees  a  troop  of 
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langurs,  waits  until  he  is  able  to  get  one 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  troop.  The 
panther  immediately  comes  out  of  hiding 
and  lies  down  under  the  trees,  feigning  death. 
In  an  hour  or  so  the  langur,  seeing  no  move- 
ment in  the  feline,  comes  down  to  investigate 
and  throws  sticks  on  the  shammer  below. 
The  panther  does  not  move  a  muscle,  though 
frequently  struck,  and  by  degrees  the  langur 
becomes  more  and  more  bold  until,  firmly 
convinced  he  is  dealing  with  a  corpse,  takes 
a  mighty  leap,  landing  on  the  ground  to  make 
for  pleasant er  surroundings.  This  is  the 
opportunity  the  "  pard  "  has  been  waiting 
for.  With  a  spring  equal  to  that  of  the 
langur,  and  a  mighty  rush,  he  is  on  his  prey, 
and  all  is  over  in  a  twinkling. 

Though  never  actually  having  seen  the 
entire  drama,  I  have  been  a  witness  to  the 
beginning  of  it,  and  on  one  occasion  found  a 
panther,  as  I  thought,  sound  asleep  under  a 
tree  on  which  he  had  cut  off  a  fine  big  langur 
from  the  rest  of  his  friends.  Not  having  heard 
the  hill-man's  legend  then,  I  did  not  wait  to 
see  developments  but  shot  the  panther  and 
so  lost  what  might  have  been  a  most  interest- 
ing sight. 

Langurs  are  common  throughout  the  Hima- 
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layas  from  about  5000  feet  to  11,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
frequent  towns  and  villages  like  the  ordinary 
monkey,  but  they  are  occasionally  found 
round  hill  stations,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  sight  to  see  a  whole  troop  crossing 
over  the  Simla  Mall,  leaping  from  a  tree 
above  the  road  right  across  it,  and  into  the 
branches  of  another  below  it.  He  is  not  given 
to  pillaging  crops  and  orchards,  and  usually 
confines  his  depredations  to  dense  forests  far 
from  the  haunts  of  man.  Though  very  like 
the  Madras  langur  both  in  appearance  and 
habits,  and  still  more  like  5.  entellus,  which 
inhabits  the  greater  part  of  the  continent 
between  the  Punjab  and  Madras,  the  chief 
points  of  difference  are  :  S.  entellus  may  be 
distinguished  from  either  of  the  others  by 
having  the  hair  on  the  back  of  the  hands  and 
feet  black,  whereas  in  both  the  Himalayan 
species  (S.  schistaceus]  and  the  Madras  langur 
(S.  preamus)  the  hands  and  feet  are  very 
much  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  Madras  species  can  be  further  differen- 
tiated by  having  a  crest. 

In  forests  where  5.  entellus  abounds  one 
frequently  hears  a  curious  deep  boom.  This 
appears  to  be  a  note  of  pleasure,  and  a  whole 
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troop  may  be  seen  jumping  from  branch  to 
branch  and  uttering  their  curious  "  boom  " 
as  they  go.  The  sound  carries  a  tremendous 
distance  and  is  pleasant  to  hear.  The 
Himalayan  langur  very  seldom  utters  this 
sound;  in  over  twenty  years  spent  in  their 
haunts  I  only  remember  to  have  heard  it 
twice,  and  on  both  occasions  it  was  uttered 
by  a  single  animal  and  was  not  taken  up  by 
the  troop. 

Another,  a  deep  guttural  half  sneeze,  half 
cough  kind  of  call,  is  their  note  of  danger, 
and  if  frequently  repeated  generally  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  a  tiger  or  panther.  A 
large  dog  coming  round  a  corner  will  elicit 
a  call  or  two  from  the  nearest  langur,  and 
the  sound  may  be  taken  up  by  others,  but 
in  a  minute  or  less  all  will  be  silent  again. 
But  with  a  feline  it  is  very  different  and  will 
be  heard  for  half  an  hour,  and,  in  fact,  until 
the  disturber  of  their  peace  is  out  of  sight. 
I  have  known  a  whole  troop  follow  a  panther, 
keeping  to  the  trees  well  above  him,  for 
several  hundred  yards,  anathematizing  him 
the  whole  time. 

Though  generally  shy  and  retiring  in  the 
presence  of  man  or  dog,  solitary  males  have 
at  times  proved  very  nasty  customers  and 
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quite  ready  to  show  fight,  though  this  dis- 
position, I  should  say,  was  very  rarely  met 
with.  Langurs  usually  have  a  single  young 
at  a  birth,  though  twins  are  not  unknown. 
Though  charming  pets  when  young,  they  are 
apt  to  become  uninteresting  and  morose 
with  age. 


THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF   A 
HODGSON'S    HAWK-EAGLE. 

OF  course,  I  can't  remember  myself, 
what  I  looked  like  when  I  first 
hatched  out  of  the  shell,  but  I  sup- 
pose I  was  no  different  from  my  own  children, 
though  I  am  glad  I  can't  remember  that 
stage,  if  such  was  the  case.  Curious  little 
fluffy,  woolly  balls,  with  legs  over  which  I  had 
no  control,  and  two  silly  idiotic  appendages 
which  were  very  poor  apologies  for  wings, 
dark  grey,  almost  black,  eyes,  bright  yellow 
feet,  with  the  same  fluff  which  covered  my 
body  doing  duty  for  leggings  and  reaching 
to  the  base  of  my  toes.  It  is  a  slow  and  un- 
eventful existence,  the  first  two  months  of  an 
eagle's  life  and  while  the  fluff  is  giving  way 
to  the  true  feathers.  The  nestling  spends 
the  entire  day,  basking  in  the  sun,  turning  over 
first  on  one  side,  and  kicking  out  a  feeble  leg 
and  a  wing,  and  then  on  the  other,  till  the 
mother's  or  father's  call  in  the  distance  tells 
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of  a  dainty  morsel,  in  the  shape  of  a  pheasant 
or  small  mammal,  being  prepared  for  its 
dinner. 

Soon  mother  arrives  with  a  bird,  which  she 
has  already  plucked  for  us,  and  deposits  it 
in  a  corner  of  our  ample  nest.  When  I  was 
too  feeble  to  tear  it  for  myself,  she  cut  it  up 
for  me,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  swallow  the 
pieces ;  but  as  I  grew  stronger,  she  showed 
me  how  to  hold  the  bird  down  between  my 
claws  and  tear  the  meat  off  with  my  sharp 
hooked  beak,  and  I  soon  got  into  the  way  of 
it  and  quite  enjoyed  the  operation.  I  must 
have  been  born  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  it  was  somewhere  in  August  that  I  first 
attempted  to  leave  the  nest  and  get  on  to 
a  branch,  a  couple  of  feet  away.  I  know  it 
took  me  a  long  time  to  make  up  my  mind 
to  try  to  jump,  but  once  having  done  it  I  was 
always  at  it.  In  reality  it  was  nothing  at  all 
of  course,  but  the  flapping  of  my  wings,  which 
were  quite  respectable  now,  which  I  indulged 
in,  both  before  and  after  the  event,  makes  me 
laugh  when  I  think  of  it.  I  gradually  got 
further  and  further  from  the  nest  each  day, 
till  I  could  go  comfortably  right  across  the 
ravine,  and  then  mother  and  father  made  me 
go  up  a  little  way  into  the  sky  with  them. 
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This  was  simply  delightful,  and  after  a  few 
attempts  I  found  myself  soaring  without  a 
flap  almost  as  well  as  my  parents. 

It  was  then  that  my  education  was  really 
taken  in  hand  and  I  was  made  to  rise  high 
up  into  the  blue  sky,  behind  my  mother, 
who  took  up  a  nice  juicy  bit  of  pheasant 
with  her.  When  well  above  the  tree-tops 
she  would  drop  it  and  I  had  to  try  and  catch 
it  in  mid-air.  When  I  missed  she  stooped 
and  caught  it  in  her  talons  as  easily  as  possible, 
but  it  took  me  days  to  become  proficient  in 
this  game.  I  thought  it  silly  then,  as  I  was 
not  given  anything  to  eat  till  I  caught  the 
meat,  but  I  soon  learnt  the  sense  of  it  when 
I  was  kicked  out  into  the  world  to  earn  my 
own  living. 

I  remember  one  day  we  got  an  awful  sell, 
and  I  had  to  go  dinnerless  in  consequence. 
We  had  gone  up  pretty  high,  and  I  was  dodg- 
ing about  trying  to  catch  the  meat  mother 
had  dropped,  when  suddenly  there  was  a 
terrific  hiss  over  my  head,  and  next  instant 
I  saw  something  black  shoot  past  me,  catch 
the  meat  and  quietly  sail  away.  Mother  and 
father  made  after  the  thief  and  gave  him 
a  bit  of  a  dusting  with  their  claws  and  used 
frightful  language,  but  never  recovered  my 
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dinner.  Mother  said  I  was  always  to  be  careful 
of  that  beast,  as  he  was  the  King  of  all  the 
eagles  and  every  one  feared  him.  She  called 
him  a  Golden  Eagle,  but  I  did  not  see  much 
gold  about  the  dirty  black  sweep  who  stole 
my  dinner.  A  dirty  yellowish-white  head  and 
some  white  bars  on  his  tail,  I  saw,  and  kept 
well  in  mind.  I  had  reason  to  think  of  her 
warning  in  after  years. 

One  morning,  when  mother  and  father  had 
gone  hunting,  I  quite  surprised  myself,  and 
them  when  they  returned.  I  was  comfortably 
sunning  myself  on  a  thick  branch  of  a  tall 
deodar  and  watching  a  silly  little  black  idiot, 
with  a  long  fork  tail,  stooping  at  my  head  and 
back  and  thinking  himself  no  end  of  a  fine 
bird,  I  suppose,  because  some  fool  has  called 
him  a  "  king  "  crow.  Not  even  a  comfortable 
mouthful  for  me,  tail  and  all !  Well,  he  went 
off  after  a  time,  and  I  saw  just  below  me  a 
hen  koklass  pheasant,  with  her  half-grown 
family  at  her  heels.  I  knew  they  had  not 
seen  me,  so  I  sat  perfectly  still,  till  one  of  the 
chicks  got  behind  a  stump  and  was  busy 
digging  at  something.  I  could  just  see  its 
tail  and  its  legs  every  now  and  again  as  it 
kicked  earth  and  leaves  behind  it.  I  was 
down  like  a  flash  and  had  it  in  my  talons 
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before  it  knew  what  had  happened.  It  cer- 
tainly did  not  know  much  once  my  talons 
were  in  it.  I  don't  think  I  ever  enjoyed  a 
meal  so  much.  Both  my  parents  were  loud 
in  their  praise,  which  pleased  me  immensely, 
and  I  was  determined  to  try  the  experiment 
again  on  every  possible  occasion. 

As  soon,  however,  as  my  parents  saw  I 
could  get  on  fairly  well  without  them,  they 
left  me  and  went  into  another  nullah,  and  if 
I  attempted  to  follow,  they  chased  me  out 
again,  which  seemed  very  unkind,  and  would 
not  let  me  approach  their  hunting-grounds. 
It  was  shortly  after  this  I  nearly  came  to 
grief.  Of  course  I  was  quite  accustomed  to 
seeing  men,  and  knew  they  could  not  hurt 
me  if  I  kept  out  of  their  way,  but  I  had  not 
bargained  for  their  cunning  traps. 

One  morning,  I  was  sitting  in  my  usual 
tree  watching  for  pheasants  when  I  saw  two 
men  a  long  way  off  putting  up  two  sticks,  with 
a  sort  of  enlarged  cobweb  between  the  sticks. 
Then  one  man  sat  down  with  his  back  to  me 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  both  walked  away 
into  the  jungle,  leaving  the  sticks,  the  cobweb, 
and  what  I  took  for  a  bunch  of  feathers 
just  beyond.  What  they  thought  they  were 
doing  I  don't  know,  or  rather  I  didn't  then 
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know,  but  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  en- 
lightened. Soon  the  feathers  took  shape  and 
became  a  pigeon,  which  began  fluttering. 

This  was  too  much  for  me,  and  I  was 
hungry.  A  tasty  if  not  an  ample  meal,  with 
only  two  bits  of  stick  and  a  cobweb  interven- 
ing. "  Pshaw,"  said  I,  "  I'll  go  through  all 
that  easily  enough,"  and  promptly  proceeded 
to  do  it ;  but  this  was  an  extra  special  sort 
of  cobweb  and  I  soon  found  myself  entangled 
and  almost  unable  to  move,  and  saw  the  two 
fiends  who  had  set  the  trap  racing  towards 
me  with  yells  of  delight ;  next  instant  one 
was  on  me  and  holding  me  down,  under 
what  I  learnt  later  on  was  a  net  and  not  a 
cobweb. 

Fortunately  I  got  a  leg  free  and  was  able 
to  grab  the  man  who  held  me  by  the  wrist. 
He  simply  howled  with  pain  and  dropped 
me,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  myself  free, 
as  the  other  man  had  picked  up  one  side 
of  the  net  and  had  released  me  without 
intending  to.  Never  again,  "two  sticks  and 
a  cobweb."  I'd  remember  that  all  my  days 
anyway. 

The  same  two  came  along  again,  about  a 
week  later,  but  I  waited  for  no  temptation 
this  time  and  flew  off  as  soon  as  I  saw  them 
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put  the  first  stick  into  the  ground.  I  loved 
that  tree  as  I  had  such  a  lovely  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  from  it  and  could  see 
everything  moving  a  mile  away,  without  my- 
self being  seen  from  below ;  so  I  always  took 
up  my  position  there  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon when  pheasants  feed  up  the  nullahs  to 
the  top  of  the  ridges.  A  couple  of  days  later, 
as  I  got  to  my  perch,  I  noticed  a  rat  running 
about  on  the  ground,  and  that  is  a  morsel  we 
eagles  cannot  resist ;  but  as  I  had  been  caught 
just  there  before,  I  looked  hard  for  the  sticks, 
but  saw  none,  so  down  I  went  and  caught  the 
rat.  As  I  flew  up  with  it,  I  found  myself 
dragging  yards  of  rope  behind  me,  which  was 
uncanny,  and  I  again  thought  of  a  trap  and 
dropped  the  rat ;  but  that  was  no  good,  as  I 
was  securely  tied  by  the  leg,  and  when  I  got 
to  the  end  of  the  string  I  was  pulled  up  with 
a  horrid  jerk  and  brought  to  earth,  and  saw 
the  same  two  fiends  making  for  me  again. 
This  time  it  was  a  succession  of  fine  "gut " 
nooses  placed  round  the  rat,  which  not  even 
an  eagle's  eye  could  possibly  detect  in  the 
grass,  that  had  been  my  undoing.  I  was 
securely  fastened  by  the  legs  with  two  stout 
pieces  of  leather,  and  then  a  horrid  thing 
they  called  a  hood  was  placed  over  my  head 
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and  I  was  in  utter  darkness,  very  uncomfort- 
able and  frightened. 

They  did  not  in  any  way  hurt  me,  but  what 
I  objected  to  was  being  kept  awake  all  night. 
They  evidently  sat,  with  me  on  their  hands, 
beside  a  fire,  for  I  could  feel  the  warmth,  and 
constantly  dug  my  claws  into  their  hands, 
but  it  was  of  no  use,  as  I  soon  learnt,  for  they 
had  something  very  hard,  which  my  talons 
could  not  even  penetrate,  over  their  wrists. 
I  seemed  to  change  constantly  from  one  hand 
to  another,  and  when  I  had  ceased  fluttering, 
which  I  did  the  second  day,  finding  it  of  no 
use  and  only  hurting  my  own  legs  each  time 
I  tried,  I  felt  a  piece  of  raw  meat  placed  across 
my  feet  and  heard  a  rat  squealing.  I  dis- 
covered later  it  was  the  man  who  imitated 
the  rat,  so  instinctively  dug  my  claws  in,  and 
feeling  the  meat  on  my  feet,  I  tried  a  mouth- 
ful as  I  was  now  very  hungry,  not  having 
tasted  a  morsel  for  a  long  time.  The  meat 
was  quite  good,  so  I  tucked  into  it  hard,  till  it 
was  finished,  but  I  was  getting  very  tired  of 
the  hood  and  the  continual  darkness.  After 
what  appeared  an  age,  I  was  given  another 
feed,  and  while  in  the  middle  of  it  my  hood 
was  suddenly  removed.  I  could  not  realize 
my  position  at  all  at  first,  as  I  saw  two  men, 
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one  holding  me  on  his  wrist  and  the  other 
standing  a  little  distance  away  ;  but  there 
were  no  trees,  no  sky,  and  only  a  dim  light, 
which  came  from  what  I  learnt  later  was  called 
a  "  candle/'  and  I  was  in  a  "room."  I  thought 
of  trying  to  fly,  but  saw  that  was  no  use,  when 
I  could  only  see  a  few  yards  either  way.  By 
degrees  I  got  used  to  my  novel  surroundings, 
and  as  nobody  appeared  even  to  attempt 
to  harm  me  and  I  saw  my  feed  lying  tempt- 
ingly across  my  feet  still,  I  had  another 
mouthful,  and  then  another,  when  the  hood 
was  quickly  on  me  again.  It  was  very  neatly 
done,  and  I  had  not  even  time  to  get  my  head 
out  of  the  way.  I  knew  by  now  that  it  would 
be  vain  to  try  and  get  it  off,  so  went  on  with 
my  meal  through  it,  feeling  for  the  meat  with 
my  beak.  The  next  morning — I  had  been 
again  kept  awake  all  night — I  was  taken  out 
and  my  wings  encased  in  a  sort  of  bag  and  tied 
over  my  back,  so  I  could  not  even  open 
them,  and  I  was  tied  to  a  stake  in  the  ground 
and  the  hood  taken  off,  while  crowds  of  people 
came  and  looked  at  me  and  dogs  sat  about 
near  me.  I  was  very  scared  at  first,  but  each 
time  I  tried  to  fly  my  wings  would  not  open 
and  I  fell  forward  on  my  breastbone,  and  then 
could  not  get  up  again  till  some  one  got  me 
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by  the  tail  and  put  me  straight.  I  never  had 
the  hood  on  now,  and  in  a  week  or  so  got  quite 
used  to  people  walking  past  me  and  even  let 
them  stroke  me,  and  the  dogs  and  I  became 
almost  friendly.  I  was  fed  twice  a  day,  and 
though  I  never  got  the  full  gorge  I  had  when 
I  caught  a  pheasant,  at  least  I  never  went 
without  a  meal,  as  I  so  often  did  in  the 
jungles.  On  the  whole  my  present  existence 
was  not  a  bad  one,  but  I  was  very  weary  for 
want  of  sleep.  All  night  long,  some  one  kept 
me  on  his  fist  and,  if  I  dosed,  I  felt  his  hand 
caressing  me,  which  of  course  roused  me  pretty 
quick.  In  about  ten  days  after  my  capture 
I  actually  hopped  from  the  ground  to  the 
man's  fist  for  my  food,  and  by  degrees  the 
distance  I  had  to  fly  was  increased,  and  I 
got  to  know  the  call  he  gave  whenever  he 
wanted  me  to  go  to  him ;  as  I  was  fed  each 
time  I  went,  I  had  no  objection  to  going,  and 
after  a  month  or  so  would  fly  any  distance  he 
chose  to  call  me. 

One  day  they  let  go  a  fowl,  tied  by  the  leg 
with  a  long  string,  in  front  of  me,  and  of 
course,  that  being  my  natural  food,  I  was  not 
long  about  digging  my  talons  into  it  and 
drinking  the  warm  blood  which  flowed  from 
its  neck. 
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It  was  splendid  and  quite  like  old  times. 

Of  course  now  that  I  was  called  long  dis- 
tances, they  took  off  the  rope  that  used  to  be 
attached  to  the  strips  of  leather,  which  I 
heard  then  call  "  jesses,"  round  my  feet  and 
I  was  practically  free. 

Another  day  my  keeper  took  me  high  up 
on  the  hill-top.  How  well  I  knew  the  dear  old 
place  !  Many  a  good  monaul  and  koklass  have 
I  killed  here,  thought  I,  as  I  looked  around. 
Suddenly  up  got  a  monaul  and  flew  down  an 
open  nullah,  and  next  instant  I  felt  myself 
thrown  from  my  keeper's  fist  and  was  in  full 
chase. 

The  monaul  saw  me  and  made  for  some 
thick  fir  jungles  round  the  spur.  I  was  up 
to  him  in  no  time,  but  being  out  of  practice 
made  a  bad  shot  and  only  got  a  few  feathers 
out  of  his  tail,  and  before  I  could  recover  my 
position  and  follow  he  had  got  away  some 
distance,  and  almost  into  the  trees,  so  I  put 
on  full  speed  and  had  quite  an  exciting  chase, 
and  I  believe  he  would  have  escaped,  as  I 
was  thinking  of  giving  up,  when  I  saw  him 
make  for  a  clump  of  ferns  and  drop  into  it. 

Of  course  I  was  on  him  like  a  flash,  and 
made  no  mistake  about  it  this  time,  and  was 
soon  busy  at  his  jugular  enjoying  the  fresh 
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blood.  My  keeper  had  evidently  lost  sight 
of  me  when  we  turned  the  corner,  for  when 
I  was  well  through  my  monaul,  I  could  hear 
him  calling  for  me — but  did  he  think  I  would 
leave  a  fresh  monaul  to  go  to  him  for  stale 
goat? 

Not  I.  I  had  a  real  good  gorge,  and  then 
flew  up  on  to  a  tree  above  him  and  cleaned  my 
beak  against  the  bark. 

He  called  in  vain  this  time  and  even  threw 
up  a  live  pigeon,  at  the  end  of  a  string ;  but 
I  was  much  too  comfortable  to  move  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  preening  my  feathers  in 
the  warm  sun.  My  keeper  still  sat  below  me, 
hoping,  I  suppose,  that  in  an  hour  or  two  I 
would  be  ready  to  stretch  my  wings  easily 
and  at  my  own  free-will  and  not  be  hurried 
into  it ;  so  I  spread  them  out  once  more  and 
soared  into  the  heavens.  It  was  glorious  to  be 
above  the  world  once  again  and  play  at 
"  stooping  "  with  another  eagle  of  my  own 
kind,  whom  I  came  across.  We  became  fast 
friends  and  he  invited  me  into  his  nullah, 
which  he  said  was  full  of  game,  and  told  me 
he  wanted  to  marry  me,  his  former  wife  having 
been  shot  by  a  devil  in  the  guise  of  a  man,  and 
as  I  liked  him,  I  agreed.  I  had  to  put  up 
with  a  lot  of  chaff  at  first  on  account  of  the 
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silly  bells  and  jesses  on  my  feet,  so  I  soon  had 
them  off. 

My  "  hubby "  was  of  quite  a  different 
colour  to  myself,  he  having  already  moulted 
twice,  and  had  a  beautiful  spotted  breast, 
whereas  mine  was  a  sort  of  light  fawn  through- 
out. 

His  eyes  too  were  a  very  bright  yellow,  and 
mine,  he  told  me,  were  only  just  turning 
yellow  in  parts,  but  looked  a  sort  of  whity- 
grey.  My  crest,  however,  was  finer  than  his, 
not  having  lost  a  single  feather  and  being 
quite  four  inches  long,  whereas  he  only 
boasted  two  feathers  and  they  had  not  at- 
tained their  full  length.  I  soon  put  him  up  to 
all  man's  wiles  for  trapping  us  folk,  and  we 
swore  never  to  touch  anything  that  appeared 
to  be  in  difficulties,  such  as  a  bird  tied  with 
a  bit  of  string,  or  even  a  rat,  and  here  we  are 
still,  almost  the  oldest  couple  in  the  forest, 
having  moulted  many  times  and  reared  many 
children.  One  strange  thing  I  must  mention, 
and  that  is,  I  lay  two  eggs  nearly  every  year, 
but  have  never  hatched  out  more  than  one, 
and  other  eagles  to  whom  I  have  talked  say 
the  same  thing.  It  is  probably  just  as  well, 
for  we  find  one  gaping  mouth  hard  enough  to 
feed  at  times,  and  have  to  resort  to  lizards 
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and  frogs,  to  satisfy  our  child's  voracious 
appetite,  so  what  would  happen  if  we  had 
two  to  feed  ?  My  "  hubby  "  now  has  even 
lost  the  white  tip  to  his  crest  and  his  eyes 
are  bright  orange.  Our  species,  according  to 
man,  is  not  supposed  to  lose  the  white  tip  to 
the  crest,  never  mind  what  age  the  individual 
may  attain ;  but  of  course  this  is  a  fallacy, 
and  in  this  respect  we  resemble  our  Southern 
cousin,  the  Crested  Hawk-Eagle. 

There  is  another  species  of  our  genus  whom 
we  sometimes  meet,  when  we  occasionally 
take  a  trip  down  to  the  lower  hills.  He  says 
his  name  is  the  "  Changeable  Hawk-Eagle/' 
and  I  must  say  he  is  a  fine  bird.  Very  like 
us  in  some  phases  of  plumage,  the  chief 
difference  lies  in  his  having  a  small  rudi- 
mentary crest  while  ours  is  a  fine  long  one. 
Also  the  feathering  on  our  tarsus  extends  right 
down  to  the  division  of  the  toes,  whereas  in 
the  Changeable  Hawk-Eagle  the  feathering 
only  extends  to  the  base  of  the  toes. 

His  habitat  is  the  low-lying  hills,  from 
near  the  plains  of  Northern  India  to  about 
five  thousand  feet,  while  we  live  in  the  higher 
ranges,  from  about  six  thousand  feet  to  the 
snow-line. 
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VIXEN 

WHEN  I  first  made  Vixen's  ac- 
quaintance she  was  an  unhappy 
looking  little  thing  with  nothing 
to  do  but  run  up  and  down  and  round  and 
round  her  wired-in  enclosure.  Though  she 
was  very  shy  of  strangers,  I  soon  made  friends 
with  her  by  visiting  the  Zoo  frequently  and 
taking  her  dainty  morsels  from  the  tables. 
In  a  very  short  time  Vixen  began  to  know  my 
voice  and  whistle  and  would  come  hurrying 
out  of  her  pet  corner  to  greet  me.  After  a 
month  or  so  I  only  had  to  whistle  to  her  from 
the  other  end  of  the  Zoo  to  receive  a  succession 
of  pathetic  squeals  in  answer.  There  was  only 
one  other  person  whom  she  thus  honoured,  and 
I  learned  from  the  Curator  of  the  Zoo  that  he 
wanted  to  buy  her  but,  fortunately  for  me, 
Vick  was  not  for  sale.  The  very  next  day,  I 
overheard  a  conversation  between  the  Curator 
and  the  would-be  purchaser,  which  gave  me 
my  cue. 
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I  happened  to  be  playing  with  Vick  when 
the  two  above-mentioned  persons  arrived, 
and  I  heard  the  man  offer  twenty  rupees 
for  the  fox.  The  Curator  hesitated  and  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  close  with  the  offer, 
when  a  brilliant  inspiration  seized  him  and 
saved  the  situation,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
He  replied,  "  No,  I  won't  sell  the  fox,  but  I 
am  prepared  to  give  her  to  you  for  a  pair  of 
Horned  Owls/'  The  other  man  murmured 
something  about  the  idiocy  of  the  proposal 
and  that  he  might  as  well  ask  for  a  pair  of 
Kangaroos  at  short  notice,  and  walked  off 
in  a  distinctly  unpleasant  frame  of  mind. 

I  immediately  turned  to  the  Curator  and 
asked  him  whether  the  offer  held  good  for  me, 
and  was  informed  that  it  was  open  to  any 
person  who  was  prepared  to  accept  it.  I 
said  nothing  but  went  my  way,  and  as  it  was 
then  about  4  p.m.,  there  was  just  time  to 
make  the  most  of  my  opportunity.  I  returned 
to  my  hotel,  lost  no  time  in  getting  together 
my  nets  and  nooses,  and  a  couple  of  rats, 
which  I  wanted  as  a  bait  for  an  Imperial 
Eagle  on  which  I  had  had  eye,  jumped  into 
my  trap  and  was  off  for  the  canal  bank,  an 
almost  sure  spot  for  owls. 

It  was  just  getting  dusk  when  I  heard  the 
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well-known  call,  and  a  few  seconds  later  espied 
my  friend  sitting  on  a  dry  tree,  preparatory 
to  making  his  way  into  the  fields  in  search  of 
his  dinner.  Just  there  the  country  was  too 
open  for  the  use  of  nets,  so  I  had  to  resort  to 
my  nooses,  which  take  longer  to  put  into 
position,  but  are  more  certain  in  their  results. 
Within  five  minutes  of  seeing  him,  I  had  him 
safely  stowed  away  in  his  net-bag,  and  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  "  Mr.  Bubo  Bengal- 
ensis"  he  was.  I  had  hardly  put  him  away 
when  the  other  arrived  and  took  up  a  com- 
manding position  on  the  remaining  wall  of 
what  was  once  a  mud  hovel.  My  bait  was 
visible,  so  no  change  of  position  was  neces- 
sary, and  the  nooses  were  soon  erected  and 
I  in  hiding  behind  a  large  tree.  Down  he  came 
for  the  rat  and  was  safely  caught  in  the 
nooses,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  on  my 
way  home  with  my  captures. 

Early  next  morning  they  became  inmates 
of  the  Zoo  in  place  of  Vixen,  who  was  my 
property  from  that  hour.  She  seemed  sur- 
prised and  alarmed  to  find  herself  out  of  her 
enclosure  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  chain,  but 
soon  quieted  down,  and  we  arrived  at  the 
hotel  in  safety.  Within  the  hour  she  had 
been  given  a  bath  with  Naldire's  dog  soap  and 
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emerged  therefrom  a  beautiful  little  object 
with  a  glossy  winter  coat  and  a  lovely  bushy 
tail,  tipped  with  silver.  She  resented  the 
sweeper  having  to  do  anything  for  her  but 
allowed  me  to  bathe  and  dry  her,  though 
somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
proceeding,  mildly  protesting  the  while. 

Next  day  we  went  into  camp  and  Vixen 
was  introduced  to  the  dogs,  whom  she 
did  not  quite  trust  at  first,  but  soon  got  used 
to.  She  fell  in  love  with  a  fat  field  spaniel, 
and  whined  with  delight  whenever  he  came 
near,  and,  though  half  frightened  of  him, 
she  would  lie  on  her  back  and  scream  or  make 
hesitating  rushes  at  him,  to  the  end  of  her 
chain.  The  next  day  I  let  her  off  her  chain 
and  she  simply  revelled  in  her  liberty  and 
rushed  round  in  circles.  She  appeared  to  be 
enticing  the  dogs  to  play  with  her,  but 
no  sooner  did  one  accept  the  invitation  than 
she  would  rush  into  the  verandah  and  hide  in 
a  corner.  I  soon  discovered  that  I  could 
trust  her  loose  about  the  house,  as  she  had 
no  intention,  apparently,  of  running  away,  and 
must  have  either  been  born  in  captivity  or 
taken  at  a  very  early  age  and  brought  up  with 
dogs. 

Within   a  week  she  spent  half  the   day 
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playing  with  the  dogs,  and  her  gambols  with 
them  were  an  exceedingly  pretty  sight.  She 
would  sometimes  start  off  rushing  round  in 
circles  with  two  or  three  after  her  and  simply 
defy  them  to  catch  her.  Sometimes  three  of 
them  would  be  racing  neck  and  neck  to  get  at 
her,  and  when  within  a  few  inches  of  her  tail 
that  useful  appendage  would  whisk  round,  and 
before  you  could  see  what  had  happened  she 
had,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  doubled 
right  between  their  legs  and  left  the  dogs 
sprawling  and  colliding  with  each  other. 
This  often  resulted  in  a  free  fight  between  the 
dogs. 

Vixen's  manners  being  perfect  she  was 
allowed,  with  one  favoured  terrier,  to  share 
master's  bedroom,  and  from  the  very  first 
night  she  installed  herself  his  protector 
and  guardian.  She  began  the  night  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  on  her  own  blanket,  but 
evidently  thought  master's  bed  would  be  more 
comfortable,  and  I  was  awakened  in  the  morn- 
ing by  hearing  a  low  growl  and  seeing  a  wee 
foxy  head  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  showing  a 
nasty  mouthful  of  very  sharp  teeth.  My 
bearer  stood  at  the  door  with  my  chota-hazri 
while  Vick  sat  on  the  bed  and  dared  him  to 
come  another  yard.  I  told  the  man  not  to 
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be  afraid,  but  the  moment  he  advanced  an 
evil-looking  form  rose  on  the  bed,  the  back 
curved  almost  into  a  semicircle,  the  tail 
held  straight  out,  every  hair  on  her  body 
bristling  and  every  tooth  in  her  jaws  bared 
and  glistening.  The  bearer  thought  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valour  and  remained  very 
near  the  door.  As  I  wanted  my  chota-hazri 
I  had  to  hold  Vick.  She  gave  me  just  half  a 
look  from  the  corner  of  one  eye  and  a  single 
wag  of  her  tail,  in  recognition  of  the  touch, 
but  she  evidently  considered  it  her  duty  to 
keep  her  attention  fixed  on  the  man  at  the 
door.  I  finally  had  to  pick  her  up  bodily  to 
enable  the  terror-stricken  individual  to  bring 
the  tray  to  the  bed,  and  the  man  who  made 
a  hurried  retirement  was  a  very  different 
individual  from  he  who  hestitatingly  entered. 
Having  reached  the  door  in  safety,  and  got 
it  between  him  and  Vick,  he  waited  just  long 
enough  to  inform  me  that  I  was  harbouring  a 
she-devil  and  then  vanished.  No  sooner  was 
he  out  of  the  room  than  Vixen  became  a 
normal  fox  again,  wagged  her  tail,  whined 
with  pleasure,  nestled  into  my  arms  and 
finally  partook  of  some  buttered  toast  and 
lapped  tea  from  a  saucer. 

Strangely  enough,  in  the  day  she  was  per- 
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fectly  friendly  with  all  the  servants  and  a 
particular  favourite  with  the  old  bearer,  who 
brought  her  tit-bits  from  the  kitchen,  but 
business  was  business  with  Vixen  and  master's 
bedroom  not  to  be  entered  with  impunity  by 
any  save  herself,  Shoddy  (the  terrier)  and 
master. 

Vixen  accompanied  me  to  the  hills,  in  due 
course,  and  gave  me  a  lesson  in  catching  voles, 
high  up  on  the  Alpine  pastures.  She  seemed 
to  know  by  instinct  the  right  hole  to  watch. 
We  would  pass  hundreds  which  had  no  interest 
for  her  and  she  would  not  even  trouble  to 
"  nose  "  them  to  make  sure,  but  for  no  ap- 
parent reason  she  would  suddenly  select  one 
and  crouch  beside  it,  like  a  cat,  absolutely 
motionless.  I  would  move  off  a  few  paces  with 
the  dogs  and  watch  developments.  Sure 
enough,  in  a  few  minutes  she  would  pounce 
forward,  and  if  she  was  successful  she  would 
sit  still  with  the  vole  between  her  paws, 
whereas,  if  she  missed  it,  her  pounce  would 
be  followed  by  a  bout  of  most  energetic  dig- 
ging, as  though  she  hoped  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  little  rodent  before  it  got  too  deep  down. 
Before  Vixen  gave  me  this  lesson  my  know- 
ledge of  jungle-lore  was  at  fault  in  this  par- 
ticular direction.  Such  diggings  are  frequent 
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all  over  the  Himalayas,  and  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  a  fox  always  dug  out  the 
voles,  though  I  had  never  quite  realized  how 
it  was  done,  seeing  that  these  diggings  are 
always  shallow  whereas  the  vole  lives  pretty 
far  down. 

Now  I  knew.  A  digging  only  indicated  the 
spot  where  Mr.  Fox  had  let  off  steam  at  the 
loss  of  his  dinner.  So  far  as  I  knew,  Vixen  had 
never  been  up  at  these  altitudes  before  nor  ever 
hunted  for  voles  in  her  life,  yet  she  certainly 
knew  all  about  them  and  needed  no  teaching. 
She  also  knew  the  smell  of  a  panther,  and  on 
one  occasion  she  appeared  very  anxious, 
smelling  every  big  boulder  on  the  road  and 
cautiously  peeping  round  every  corner  before 
venturing  round  it.  Suddenly  a  big  yellowish- 
coloured  sheep-dog  came  round  the  corner 
from  behind.  He  was  still  some  distance  away 
when  Vixen,  already  in  a  highly  nervous  con- 
dition, got  one  glimpse  of  him,  and  without 
waiting  for  more,  was  off  at  right  angles, 
straight  up  the  hill,  giving  vent  to  a  succession 
of  "  pheaws  "  (the  fox's  alarm  signal)  as  she 
went.  Having  reached  a  commanding  posi- 
tion on  the  top  of  a  huge  boulder  she  stopped 
and  peered  over  the  top,  her  nose  and  ears 
twitching  to  catch  every  smell  and  sound  the 
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breeze  carried  up,  and  seeing  us  still  where 
she  had  left  us  and  no  panther  about,  she 
came  down  again  but  was  not  happy  for  the 
rest  of  the  walk  Whether  the  sheep-dog  got 
frightened  of  us  or  whether  he  knew  the  alarm 
signal,  I  can't  say,  but  he  certainly  turned 
round  and  fled  as  though  half  a  dozen  panthers 
were  after  him. 

Poor  Vixen  did  not  like  snakes  of  any  kind 
and  she  hated  old  Satan,  the  python.  When- 
ever Satan  came  out  of  his  basket,  Vixen  got 
into  the  furthest  corner  and  treated  him  to 
a  fine  show  of  teeth  and  many  snarls.  She 
never  got  over  her  aversion,  even  after  a  year 
of  frequent  meetings. 

She  very  much  resembled  little  Tippitty, 
the  flying  squirrel,  when  she  played  with  me 
on  my  bed,  in  the  mornings.  She  would 
roll  herself  into  a  ball,  making  a  comforter 
of  her  tail,  and  go  through  all  sorts  of  gym- 
nastics. In  spite  of  her  needle-like  teeth, 
she  was  wonderfully  gentle,  and  one  would 
think  she  had  not  a  tooth  in  her  head,  cer- 
tainly not  a  sharp  one,  when  she  took  a  wrist 
or  a  finger  into  her  mouth.  Her  morning 
greeting  was  very  sweet,  except  to  the  man 
who  brought  chota-hazri,  and  though  I  do  not 
think  she  really  would  have  bitten  him  had 
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he  approached,  nobody  was  willing  to  give 
a  practical  demonstration  to  disprove  my  oft- 
repeated  assertions.  As  soon  as  he  had  left 
the  room,  Vixen  would  stretch  herself,  take 
one  leap  into  my  arms  and  with  my  wrist  in 
her  mouth  would  proceed  to  roll  over,  whining 
the  whole  time.  There  was  one  thing  that 
Vick  and  master  disagreed  about.  Vick  had 
no  use  whatever  for  an  European  morning 
whereas  master  had.  Immediately  chota- 
hazri  was  finished  play-time  began,  and 
though  master  could  never  resist  the  invita- 
tion for  a  few  minutes,  he  occasionally  wanted 
to  turn  over  for  another  forty  winks.  This 
did  not  suit  Vick,  and  before  a  couple  of 
minutes  had  gone  a  cold  nose  would  be  thrust 
under  my  chin,  and  if  this  did  not  have  the 
desired  effect  immediately,  I  would  feel  her 
grab  my  chin  between  her  teeth.  The  first 
time  this  happened  I  got  a  bit  of  a  start,  as  I 
was  not  very  sure  whether  it  was  going  to 
continue  to  be  a  gentle  reminder  of  her 
presence  or  whether  I  would  emerge  minus 
half  my  chin.  However,  I  was  soon  reassured 
when  I  saw  her  appealing  eyes  looking  up 
and  asking  me  to  get  up  and  play.  It  generally 
had  the  desired  effect,  too,  for  one  had  to  be 
very  sleepy  and  out  of  humour  to  resist  the 
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combination  of  the  cold  nose,  the  little  gentle 
nips  at  one's  chin,  the  warm  snuggling  furry 
form  and  those  appealing  eyes,  all  working 
in  conjunction  to  rouse  one. 

She  never  attempted  to  leave  the  room 
until  I  was  ready  to  go  too,  but  once  out  it 
took  her  ten  minutes  to  work  off  all  the  pent- 
up  steam  acquired  by  a  night's  sleep.  I  said 
sleep,  but  this  is  not  the  correct  word  when 
used  in  connection  with  Vick,  and  I  can't 
find  another  in  any  dictionary  which  quite 
meets  the  case.  Vick  certainly  shut  her  eyes 
and  very  often  curled  herself  up  like  a  dog, 
and  even  looked  asleep,  but  the  least  noise, 
however  faint  and  hardly  audible  to  me  when 
awake,  would  prove  that  her  senses  did  not 
sleep,  however  much  her  appearance  belied 
her. 

Poor  Vixen  met  her  end  in  a  most  tragic 
way  and  in  a  place  you  would  never  expect 
to  find  an  enemy  lurking.  Many  and  many 
is  the  time  that  I  have  picked  her  up  and 
carried  her  in  my  arms,  when  stray  dogs 
appeared  on  the  scene,  or  out  in  the  jungles, 
when  we  got  benighted  and  Vick's  nose  told 
her  and  me  that  panthers  were  not  unknown 
to  the  vicinity.  The  dogs  would  come  to  heel 
when  ordered,  but  I  was  never  able  to  teach 
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Vick  this  accomplishment,  and  very  often, 
when  really  frightened,  she  would  run  off  in 
the  opposite  direction,  so  it  behoved  me  to  be 
doubly  careful  of  her.  On  this  fateful  occasion 
we  were  walking  along  one  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  of  a  big  hill  station,  late  in 
November,  on  our  way  through  to  the  plains 
from  the  jungles.  There  were  hundreds  of 
people  about  and  all  my  dogs  were  running 
along  ahead  of  me,  and  Vick,  not  five  yards  in 
front,  appeared  interested  in  the  scent  she 
found  on  a  stone  on  the  side  of  the  road. 
Before  I  knew  what  was  happening,  the  bushes 
with  which  the  bank  was  covered  parted,  and 
something  flashed  past.  Before  I  could  shout, 
move  or  do  anything,  a  panther  had  poor 
Vick  in  his  rentless  jaws  and  was  disappear- 
ing down  the  hill-side.  Only  one  out  of  seven 
dogs  had  seen  the  tragedy,  though  they  were 
all  within  a  few  yards  of  Vick,  and  ahead  of 
her.  Several  men  coming  up  from  behind  had 
seen  what  had  happened  and  began  shouting, 
but  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  As  the  brute 
dashed  across  the  road  with  Vick  in  his  mouth, 
I  yelled  and  threw  my  alpenstock  at  him  and 
it  passed  within  a  foot  of  his  fore-leg,  but  in 
one  bound  he  cleared  the  railings  and  was  out 
of  view. 
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I  was  not  long  in  scrambling  over,  and  all 
the  dogs,  attracted  by  the  commotion  and 
led  by  the  only  one  who  had  seen  the  panther, 
soon  joined  the  chase.  We  hunted  the  whole 
ravine  for  about  a  mile,  but  never  got  another 
glimpse  of  him  or  Vick.  I  spent  a  whole  week 
in  the  station  sitting  up  over  dogs  and  goats, 
evening  after  evening,  hoping  to  avenge 
my  little  pet,  but  he  had  either  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood or  was  too  wily  a  customer  to  be 
caught  napping. 

Thus  was  lost  to  me  quite  the  most  affec- 
tionate and  endearing  little  animal  I  have 
ever  kept,  and  it  took  a  very  long  time  to  fill 
the  blank  her  absence  caused.  I  have  tried, 
in  vain,  to  get  another  fox  like  Vick,  and 
though  I  have  kept  four  or  five  since — two 
were  taken  from  the  lair  with  their  eyes 
shut  and  became  fairly  tame — not  one  even 
approached  little  Vick  in  affection,  and  all 
lacked  her  many  winning  ways. 


THE  END 
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